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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—‘a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to 
FR. DIRECTOR 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


Stone With Motto. The corner- 

stone of the new St. Pius X 
Seminary at Graymoor is pictured to 
the right. The motto sTa stands for 
Society of the Atonement and _ the 
words “Ut omnes unum sint” are 
from St. John’s Gospel and express 
the Church Unity Vocation of Graymoor—namely, “That all may be one.’ 
This month we take a look at the new Seminary. Page 16. 





> You Can Still Go To School. Over 60,000 persons are pursuing Adult 
Education courses in U.S. Catholic parishes, high schools, and universi 
ties. Many more millions attend classes at Cana Conferences, Serra Clubs, 
and other such organizations. The principal aim of Catholic Adult Educa- 
tion—enabling people to better apply the teachings of the Church to 
present-day problems—is discussed by Fr. DeSales, $.A., of THe Lamp staff. 
Page 4. 


From Russia to Canada. Lauchie Chisholm, free lance writer from 
Montreal, tells how a priest escaped from Russia. Page 8. 


Judging the Candidates. Television brings the political candidates into 

practically every American home. Never before were presidential candi- 
dates given such extensive TV coverage. John P. Sisk points out elements 
to be considered in making a judgment. Page 14. 


Dad’s Role. Willis D. Nutting of the faculty of Notre Dame University— 
who is both a father and a writer—asks a few pertinent questions about 
family life today. Page 21. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “Why Catholics Honor Mary.” 
The reasons underlying devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


b “The Church in Africa.” Douglas Roche reports on aspects of the African 
upheavel. 








25 the young men pictured above with 


Twenty-One Clothed. On July 
D their Novice Master received the habit of the Graymoor Friars and 
began a year’s novitiate at Saranac Lake, N.Y. These aspirants to the priest- 
hood are: Front row, left to right—Fraters Charles, Simon, Theodore, 
Leonard, Leo, Father Camillus Daniel, Novice Master, DePaul, John 
Joseph, Rene, Chrysostom, Quentin. Back row: Fraters Cornelius, Silvin, 
Vianney, Capistran, Gerard, Philip, Clifford, Arthur, Roch, Joel and Norbert. 





Every ‘Tuesday 
A NEW 
NOVENA 
To 


St. Anthony 





“The sea obeys and fetters break, 


And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 


(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


Thanks to St. Anthony and the 
Blessed Mother for answering 
many years of prayer in behalf 
Thanks to 


intercession my son has turned 


of my son. their 
to the practice of his religion 
and has ceased being an alco- 
holic. Pray for him that he 
Mrs. E.S.C. 


may continue. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Part Time 

Dear Father: I prayed daily to St. An- 
thony asking him for a certain part-time 
job while I am in school. I promised I 
would send $5.00 from the first check 
for Bread for the poor and ask to have 
it printed in your magazine. Enclosed is 
the money order for this amount because 
naturally I got the job. M.K. 


Asthma Attack 
Dear Father: I promised publication in 
THe Lamp and a donation to St. 
Anthony’s Bread for improvement in my 
Grandmother’s health. She had a very 
severe attack of asthma and it took her 
a long time to get better, but with the 
help ot praying the rosary and praying to 
St. Anthony she is well and still living. 
Miss M.D.L. 


Baby Boy 
Dear Father: We are sending an offer- 
ing in thanksgiving to St. Anthony for 
interceding for us. Our prayers for a 
child have been answered and now we 
have a lovely baby boy. We shall always 
be so grateful to St. Anthony. 

Mrs. R.DiC 


Misplaced Check 

Dear Father: I am enclosing my check 
for $5 as a small thanksgiving to St. 
Anthony, St. Jude and our Blessed Lady 
for a favor obtained. I misplaced a check 
and couldn't find it. Every day I prayed 
to St. Anthony and St. Jude to help me 
find it and finally my prayers were 
answered, H.M.C. 


Many Favors 
Father: Enclosed please find a 
long overdue donation in thanksgiving 
to our Sorrowful Mother and St. Anthony 
for my husband’s improved health and 
employment. We have received many 
favors through them and we want to 
thank them publicly with this little note. 
Mr. & Mrs. W.A. 


Dear 


Got a Job 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find a 
money order for $5.00 which I promised 
in honor of St. Anthony. 

I was out of work except for one day 
a week. I wrote my sister asking her to 
pray for me and she sent my name and 
address in to St. Anthony. My petition 
was answered and I am blessed with 
a pretty good job. 

I am honored to be able to write to 





you about it. Later I shall write for a 
subscription to your magazine, THe 
Lamp. I want to keep in touch with 
you and continue my prayers to Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Thank you 
kindly. M.T.H. 


Stays In School 

Dear Father: I am _ thankful to St. 
Anthony for fulfilling an answer to my 
intention on behalf of my young daugh- 
ter whose speech is far from normal. 
There was enough improvement in her 
classwork to keep her on in school. I 
am also asking him to intercede in the 
suitable for the 
Mrs. P ].S. 


purchase of a house 


needs of a family of eight. 


Employment 

Dear Father: When my husband lost his 
job because his company sold out, we 
stormed heaven with our prayers to St. 
Anthony, St. Gerard, St. Jude and, of 
course, our Blessed Mother. My husband 
found employment and _— even 
though his salary is a bit less we are so 
thankful to these wonderful Saints for 
interceding for us. At present I am 
sure God and His Beloved Mother and 
our Saint Friends will not let us down. 


Mrs. J.R.L. 


soon 


Social Security 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 
$25. My husband has been sick since 
1957. We tried to get his Social Security 
but he was only 62 years old and it 
just looked bad for us with him not able 
to work. We made many Novenas and 
just about a month later we received 
word that he would receive it. Thanks 
to God, His Blessed Mother, St. An- 
thony our prayers have been answered. 


Mrs. R.J.M. 


Public Thanks 

Dear Father: I wish to publicly thank 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, St. Anthony and 
all the Saints who interceeded for me 
to secure: 1) The cure of serious illness 
of over 2 years duration. 2) The cure 
of the alcohol habit and all of its curses 
including physical destruction. 3) The 
return of my movie camera within 12 
hours after it was stolen in Pasadena, 
Calif. in January of this year. For the 
sake of brevity I will omit all of the 
detail, as it would take pages and pages 
to describe all of the wonderful bless- 
ings and graces I have received from 


God. Sincerely. T.McG. 





If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor y favorite Sain 


St. Pius X eee 
Our Lady of the Atonement 4 

Sts. Dymphna & Peregrin 
Mr oO. Z Y 


-98 
‘4 










r — 

Mr M. M 

Anthony 
G 








Pu M 5 3 
N. J., $1; Mr. G. M 
St. Francis of Assisi 
St. Christopher 

ude 
Anon., $10; Miss D. B 

ch., $3; BE. P., N. ¥ 

2; D. B., Cal., $3; Mr 
$4; M. M Pa $1; Miss 





$30; Mrs. K. H N $5; 

$5 C., Pa., $10; Mr. D. C., Mass., $1 
M H. R., N $ Miss M. V & H A 
Fla., $10; Mrs. E au. ¥,, & Mrs. J 


Mrs 
Our Lady of Lourdes 





2,274.05 
Blessed Martin De Porres 2,597.82 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 2,840.45 
rs. G. G Boe 5 Mrs. M. H., L. L, 
$2; Mrs. A. D., Ala., $1; Mr. G. M., 
Infant of Prague 606.59 
Mrs. K. B., N. J., $1; Miss F. B., O., $2; Mrs 
A. D., Ala., $1; J. S. N.Y 2 
St. Michael 837.50 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help 3,783.80 
J. KN. Y¥., $ Mr. & Mrs. C. L., N. Y., $5; 
N. P., Pa., $1; Mrs D., R. 1. $75 
Our Lady of Fatima 1,367.00 
Mr G. G., N $5; Mrs. W. Y., N. Y¥ 
St. Frances Cabrini 733.03 
St. Philomena 621.00 
All Saints 1,406.87 
P. N. Y., $5; Mrs. T. E., N. Y., $1; Mrs 
N. Y., $2.50 
Father Paul 2,015.19 
St. 2,034.75 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M., PR., $5. 
Our Lady of Leche 9.00 
St. Joseph 92.34 


Mrs. G. G., N. Y., $5; Mrs. M. R., N. J., $5; 
Mrs. E. D., N. H., $5; Mrs. J. C., Conn., $1 


R., Mass., $5 





Sacred Shoulder 

Immaculate Conception 
Mrs. I. A., Mass., $1 
Brother Jude 
St. Patrick 
Holy Spirit 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


_ SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





\ FRANCISCAN Friar studying for the priesthood is given many 
years to train himself for the years ahead. He will study, play, 
pray in the company of others pursuing the same goal. His life 
in common with others will oblige him to live in charity and 
peace. It will teach him self-discipline and self-control. 

In his future work, he must meet the modern world on a 
plane of cultural and educational equality. He achieves this 
necessary educational status by long years of serious study. 
Religion, philosophy, Latin, Greek, mathematics, science, history, 
and literature are some of the more important subjects to which 
he will devote the major part of his time at the seminary. 

After religious training and studies, he is given the chance to 
take part in activities such as sports, stage plays, debating, and 
writing. These extra-curricular activities provide him with a 
relaxation and chance to use his particular talent. 

His active religious life encourages his advance in holiness. 
His studies make his good mind better. His recreation keeps 
his health sound. 

In September of this year a number of young Graymoor 
Friars will take up their training and studies in the new St. 
Pius X Seminary just completed at Graymoor. We ask you to pray 
that they might become holy priests. And we thank you for the 
help you have given toward educating young men for the 
priesthood. And for the help you will give in the 
years to come. Tt 
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More people than ever are taking advantage 


of Adult Education opportunities 


i. order to live a fuller life 


YOU, and 


ADULT EDUCATION 


IX-THIRTY in the evening is hardly Bingo 

time or Sacred Heart Novena time. Yet in 

many a city in the United States, 6:30 P. M. 

will find a number of people walking briskly 
towards their parish. Time may allow them only a 
brief visit to the church; then they continue on their 
way to the parish school where the lights are al- 
ready on, teachers are putting a part of their lecture 
on the board, and the pastor is enrolling a new stu- 
dent. Perhaps a bell rings. Mrs. Hurley, having fed 
her family, carries her volume of Victorian poets 
to the Literature class. Mr. Marcy, a daytime den- 
tist, has a first draft of new garage plans to show for 
criticism. Mr. Kelly, on his way up in the mining 
union, has prepared some questions he will ask the 
teacher in the Collective Bargaining class. Mr. and 
Mrs. McLean go further down the hall to a class in 
the Liturgy and the Spiritual Life. 

Mrs. Purdy, from her front room across the 
street, is noticing the parade of these Catholics past 
her door. When told where they are going and what 
they are doing, she shrugs her stolid shoulders, 
muttering something about each one to his own 
taste and no one being able to recapture his child- 
hood, even if he does sit at a desk. 


ut 60,000 Catholic people—pupils in the Catholic 

Adult Educational program—are far from trying 
to regain their childhood. Rather, they are a vibrant 
part of the fifty million Americans who are seeking 
to continue their education. Somewhere along in 
their lives, they realized, quickly or slowly, that 
their minds were not stagnant pools; they under- 
stood their minds to be ceaselessly rolling oceans, 
ever going further and further to new shores. These 
fifty million Americans want to continue growing, 
intellectually and emotionally. True, a man’s body 
does slow up when he reaches the age of thirty-five 
and beyond. His muscles are not as supple, lithe, or 
tesponsive as they used to be. His whole system 
feels itself on the far side of his prime years. Yet, 
as the stories of men and women all over the earth 
in all times demonstrate, a man’s mind need only 
be in second gear while he is in his thirties and 


by DeSALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 


forties; it may shift into high gear as he nears his 
fifties or even his sixties, so that he may produce 
more works of higher caliber in his later years. But 
development will need prodding, stimulation, exer- 


cise, control, motivation, and will-power. 


Why Adult Education? 

The stimulation and exercise has been provided 
by adult education programs. For more than thirty 
years adult education has been growing and matur- 
ing until it is now an accepted fact, even a basic 
necessity in the lives of American citizens. Paul 
Sheats, who has written comprehensively on the 
subject in Adult Education, The Community Ap- 
proach, has described adult education as “that edu- 
cational process and program which deals with the 
needs and aspirations of adult people as individ- 
uals and as members of the community.” That is to 
say, when on commencement day we have stepped 
off the graduation stage of the secondary school or 
college (or university) we are not finished human 
beings; our minds do not stop growing, although 
modern life and our own lack of development are 
liable to shrivel our intellects. Passivity, stagnation, 
inaction, sloth—all these are being induced upon us 
by our methods of living. Our entertainment comes 
canned or frozen in television, movies, radio, phono- 
graphs. Much of our food, housing even buying and 
selling, has become so mechanized and automated 
and depersonalized that we start to go through our 
lives wondering if we are really individual human 
beings, rational and conscious and personal. In an 
oversized metropolis this stagnation filters into the 
social aspects of people’s lives, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of human beings dwelling in a huge project 
without knowing one another and perhaps not 
caring to know. 


rABOR is another aspect of our lives that is deeply 
L affected by this depersonalization. When we look 
at the working men of 1960, we find an almost ideal 
situation: relatively decent working hours, a fair 
wage, excellent benefits; truly ideal, save for the 
saddest fact of all—the worker feels himself an auto- 
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maton, and hence he fails to take an interest or a 
pride in his work. He considers his life simply a 
matter of work; he rises in the morning, goes to his 
job, does it perfunctorily and automatically, returns 
home, and spends his evening almost literally wait- 
ing for the next day’s work. 

“I feel like a push-button gadgeteer in my home,” 
a housewife once explained to me. “All I do is press 
this or that button all day long. My shopping in the 
super-market is supposed to be super-something; 
it’s just another assembly line to me, like the one I 
worked on at the factory. My husband too seems to 
have lost interest in his job; he sits at home in the 
evening, pouting it looks like. The children try to 
perk him up, but nothing happens. I suggested to 
him that we organize a club in our apartment build- 
ing, but he simply laughed the idea off, saying that 
it would be impossible. So we sit in silence every 


night, staring at the wrestling on TV.” 


AND in hand with such a way of life, which could 
Hi. duplicated a thousand times over, is this 
fearful paradox. The United States is probably the 
most literate country on this earth; almost everyone 
has learned the magic of reading and writing. The 
accomplishment of this task has cost the United 
States billions upon billions of dollars over the years. 
What are the results? How many Americans will 
take this expensive gift and use it for nothing but 
reading the evening paper, that and little else? This 
they will do, not just one evening, but every evening 
for ten, thirty, fifty years. There is nothing prevent- 
ing them from dipping into better magazines and 
books to discover new ideas, fresh outlooks on life, 
finding interests they have not dreamed of. 


Our education is a quest 
which is never completely 
attained. We can always in- 
crease our capacities to serve 


God and our fellow man 


4 


In your parish school or neighborhood college there are opportunities for you to 
increase your knowledge by means of Adult Education Courses 
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Secular Adult Education 

Secular adult education is trying to meet the de- 
mands and needs of modern people by developing 
instructional programs that will supply the intellect- 
ual and social and vocational deficiencies threaten- 
ing the well-being of the United States. The unique 
quality of these programs is their adaptability, pre- 
pared and fitted as they are for the citizens of a 
particular locality with a particular need for a par- 
ticular purpose. In everybody’s language this means 
that practically everyone will be able to find a 
program to suit his likes and needs, 


‘ity people, for example, will know little or noth- 
+ ing about what may be the largest program of 
adult education in the world, the United States 
Agricultural Extension Service, while rural people 
will have come to know and appreciate its workings 
quite well. A large number—yet, only a fraction in 
proportion—of people in our large cities will be 
intimately acquainted with the manifold services 
their libraries give, not only in books, but in paint- 
ings, music, records, slides, films, lectures, and read- 
ing courses. Secular adult education has the advan- 
tage of obtaining the use of public schools, colleges 
and universities for their classrooms, expert teachers 
in all fields, and all the facilities to carry on a varied 
and profitable course of instructions for the people 
of our country. In so many instances, these courses 
are open and free to the public which supports them 
through taxes. 

These opportunities of continuing our educa- 
tion, of learning new vocations or trades, of improv- 


ing our ability in a skill we already have, of reach- 
ing out beyond our own narrow circle of knowledge 
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into the thoughts and ideas of the world’s great men, 
have meant better jobs and working conditions to 
thousands of Americans. But the emphasis of adult 
education is not on greater financial earnings, for 
Americans are sadly discovering that money does 
not necessarily mean a happy marriage even though 
husband and wife dwell in a split-level home; or 
mental health even though a man be enabled to live 
a gracious life; or peace of mind even though he 
can travel broadly in high style. There is a mysteri- 
ous connection between knowledge and fulfillment, 
by which we human beings feel most complete and 
entire when we are exercising our truly human fac- 
ulties of knowing and loving to the capacity that is 
within us. 


TOR must I be understood as saying that adult 
education is a panacea that will cure all our 
ills of heart and mind, for too many factors go into 
the making of a human being. All of these factors 
must be guided and trained and developed in the 
direction of the true and the good. When this is 
done, we may be on the road towards solving our 
very serious divorce problem, our mental health 
and drinking and suicide problems, our social un- 
rest and dissatisfaction. 


Why Adult Education For Catholics? 

The Catholics in America face the same diffi- 
culties as do their neighbors. But we must add to 
the difficulties already at hand the hardship of be- 
ing a good Catholic when the whole tenor of the 
life around us is against it. The following story 
would be an example of what I mean. It happens 
almost every day. 


The young couple down the street felt bad about 


last year fifty million Americans took advantage of Adult Educo- 
tional programs pursuing courses in literature, law, liturgy, theology 


the argument they had had with their neighbors at 
the party the previous night. After a few burnt hot 
dogs and crisp potato chips and other picnic fare, 
everyone had settled down on the lawn. The talk 
had begun to spill around like bright, flashy fire- 
crackers, the more so when it lightened on the pos- 
sibility of a Catholic president in the United States, 
on the Church and birth control, on the social 
teachings of the Church on labor, and similar perti- 
nent issues. Although everyone present was a Catho- 
lic, no one had seemed well-informed enough to 
answer many of the involved questions raised. A 
few, like the young couple down the street, knew a 
little of the Church’s stand on some of the problems; 
they expressed their views which suddenly ran into 
direct conflict with views voiced by the other Catho- 
lics. Friends all, they wound up at opposite ends of 
a tug-of-war rope, each pulling as hard and noisily 
for his own side as he could. The hostess, embar- 
rassed and shamed by the tempers that were being 
shown, retreated from the lawn to the safety of her 
living room. The rest gradually understood her em 
barrassment and, gathering up their gear, left sep 
arately and coldly. 


uT the young couple knew they couldn't leave 
B ther friends estranged in this manner. They 
realized that there had to be some answers, some 
interpretations, some opinions on the difficult topics 
that had caused the discussion and the rift. Several 
days of inquiring brought the solution: a nearby 
parish conducted a program of Catholic adult edu- 
cation which offered a wide variety of courses, 
secular as well as religious. Another picnic in the 


young couple’s (Cont. on page 26) 





If you did not win your high school or college diploma during your 
school days, it’s not too late if you are serious about adult education 
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ATHER Pietro Leoni, S.J., finished the eight 
o'clock Sunday little 
church of St. Peter's in Odessa, the Soviet 
port on the Black Sea. 
young altar server, he started back to the rectory, 
a brisk 12 minutes walk from the church. 
As they turned down the street leading to the 
rectory, a man dashed from the curb, grabbed the 


morning mass at the 


Accompanied by a 


young boy and pushed him aside. 

“Leave the child alone,” shouted the priest. 

Just then, two other men jumped from a car 
parked nearby. 

“Come with us,” one said as he clamped his 
powerful hand on Father Leoni’s arm. “It will only 
take five minutes.” 

Another glared at the youngster and told him 
to go home. The three men were from the NKVD 
and they had come to arrest Father Leoni. The 
date was April 29, 1945. It was the end of his min- 
istry in Odessa and the start of an almost incredible 
tour of Soviet slave labor camps. 

Father Leoni, then 36, a native of Bologna, 
Italy, was a Russian-speaking priest of the Oriental 
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by LAUCHIE CHISHOLM 








Fost - War 


Kussia 


After his ten-year ordeal in Soviet 





slave camps, Fr. Pietro Leoni 
is now stationed in the Oriental rite 
parish in Montreal, Canada 


Rite, who had been in Odessa since September 1943. 
In April 1944, when the Soviet Army retook Odessa, 
Father Leoni and a fellow missionary were allowed 
to remain. In fact, they were invited to become 
Soviet citizens. But now, just a year later, they were 
under arrest for no apparent reason. Whisked away 
to Moscow, Father Leoni was first consigned to 
Lubianka Prison, the jail for political prisoners at- 
tached to the Ministry of the Interior. Only years 
later was he to learn that his fellow priest, Father 
Jean Nicholas, an Assumptionist from Lyon, France, 
had followed a parallel course in and out of Soviet 
prisons. 

He was at Lubianka two and one-half months. 
His stay there in a foul smelling cell shared with 
three other prisoners, followed a pattern of planned 
interrogation. 

“We want you to admit that the Pope sent you 
to Russia as a spy,” his inquisitors would keep re- 
peating. Sometimes, the inquisition would last the 
entire night. The usual practice was to order the 
priest to bed at 10 a. m. and rouse him fifteen min- 
utes later for questioning. The prisoners were awak- 
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ened each morning at the early hour of five o’clock. 

After Lubianka, he was taken to two military 
prisons in Moscow, where the questioning contin- 
ued. At Butyrki, the third prison, he was summoned 
before a uniformed judge and sentenced to 10 years 
in a slave labor camp, known officially as a “re- 
education” camp for political prisoners. His crime, 
according to the prosecution, was that he was “a 
spy of the Pope, a counter-revolutionary and an 
enemy of the people.” 

As a citizen of Italy, he asked if a representative 
from the Italian embassy in Moscow would be al- 
lowed to come for the customary last visit. 

“Surely, it is my right,” said Father Leoni. 

You have no rights,” the prosecutor screamed. 

The nightmare of forced labor camps began. 
First, he was taken to a concentration area in the 
Temnikowsk administration, about 350 miles east of 
Moscow near the Urals. He was shocked by the im- 





Fot 


her Leoni is shown at the dedication of the church of the 
Presentation, a new parish serving the Russian people in Montreal 


mensity of the camp area. There were 30,000 in- 
mates, cooped in a maze of separate sectors, each 
sector bounded by strong barbed fences. 

The camp harbored an unhappy mixture of 
thieves, black marketeers and other petty criminals. 
But the majority were “political prisoners,” being 
re-educated because of committing such crimes as 
voicing displeasure of the government or for fail- 
ure to complete the required work norms. 

At this camp, he was put to work making san- 
dals, and later, he was sent to a gang making fish 
nets. The priests, a handful of Catholic but mostly 
Orthodox, were closely watched, both by the guards 
and by other prisoners. Somebody stole his soutane. 
lt probably got a good price on the black market in 
clothing. 

One prisoner in particular fastened himself to 
Father Leoni. This man unburdened his most inner- 
most thoughts—or so it seemed at the time—spoke 
lovingly about his family in Astrakhan, and said he 
yearned to be back at his simple home near the 
Caspian Sea. 





These secret conversations went on for months. 
When the man asked to be baptized, Father Leoni 
was not surprised. He took the request to be the 
logical outcome of the man’s deep interest in the 
faith. He agreed to baptize his follower from As- 
trakhan. 

It turned out to be an elaborate trap, arranged 
by a clever NKVD agent working among the pris 
oners. On the pretext that he was actively plotting 
against the state, the Soviets banished Father Leoni 
to a slave labor camp within the Arctic Circle. 

Another incredible chapter in his Russian odys 
sey had opened. But before he was shipped north 
in a boxear, the secret police extracted their full 
measure of psychological punishment. He was kept 
in a cell for two months and was taken out only to 
be questioned about his crime. 

He was exiled to Vorkuta, an area of perma- 
frost, bitter cold and snow ten months of the vear 
1947. 


Rome, his elderly mother 


It was The Italian embassy, the Jesuits in 
all lost contact with him 
He was presumed dead and a Requiem Mass was 
said, 

Vorkuta itself is a city of 55.000, one of the show 
places of the Soviet Arctic. It has a state opera 
house. It was built with the life and blood of thou- 
Father Leoni found from 
other prisoners that there were an estimated 100,000 


prisoners in the Vorkuta region. These prisoners 


sands of slave laborers 


were kept in 50 to 60 camps and were busy build 
ing fine cities or toiling in the mines. 
At Vorkuta, the temperature sometimes dropped 


to 65 below zero in the mine (Cont. on page 27) 





The Church of the Presentation is the only Russian rite parish in 
North America. The other such congregations are served by chapels 
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EDITORIALS 


The Cuban Revolution 


POn August 14, when Cardinal Spellman ordered prayers to be said for the Catholics 
of Cuba, we thought about the consequences of a revolution which becomes Communist- 
dominated. 

Actually, the Communists contributed little to the grueling civil war. The 
great number of fighters were Cubans who risked their lives to overthrow a dic- 
tatorship and who now find themselves cheated and expelled from their native 
country. 

First there was the period of double-talk. Premier Castro promised elec- 
tions, but today no one dare mention elections. He promised trials for "war 
criminals," but interfered when some were acquitted. Then he got rid of President 
Urrutia, who spotted Communist infiltration and was honest enough to say so. 

Then television, radio, and the press were gradually seized by the Govern- 
ment. Then Catholic church-goers began to be terrorized as they came from Mass on 
Sundays. 

The characteristics of a Communist revolution is the seizure by the Govern- 
ment of the means of production and communication. A further stage is the aboli- 
tion of religion and of the family followed by the establishment of the dictator- 
Ship of the proletariat. Whoever controls the proletariat is the master of the 
state. Up to now this is Castro, whose leading men—Raul Castro, Che Guevara, 
Carlos Franqui—are Communists. 

We pray that the Communist disease which infected the Cuban revolution will 
not be permanent. There are still a great many people in Cuba who honestly fought 
for freedom and who will never accept the Communist dictatorship. 


Why it is Wrong 


Recently some secular newspapers and magazines have been saying that the Catholic 
Church will be forced to change her teaching against the practice of contracep- 
tion. Every Catholic who knows his religion knows that this will never happen. The 
reason is that contraception (or euthanasia, or sterilization) can never be lawful 
because they are offenses against the natural law. 

What is the natural law? The natural law is an inborn inclination in man to 
do good and avoid evil. All people have this inclination. It springs from man's 
very nature. If man goes against this voice of his conscience, he experiences 
remorse. A human being is inclined to seek what appears good and to shrink from 
what is judged to be bad. Hence, we are justified in speaking of a natural law, 
which is discovered—as St. Paul says—written in man's heart, and put there by 
the Creator. 

Someone is apt to ask: If the natural law is so clear to our reason, why is 
it not accepted by all men? Why is it so frequently violated? Why is it that so 
many people say that contraception, euthanasia, or even lying are not contrary to 
any law? 

One answer is that an effect of original sin is a tendency to deny basic 
truths because of pride, passion, or self-will. There are those who deny the 
existence of God despite the evidence all around them. And there are those who say 
that there is no such thing as truth. 
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In order to cure the bad effects of original sin, God became man. He earned 
enough grace for mankind to offset, in anyone who accepts His grace, all the 
weakness of mind and will that were inherited with original sin. Furthermore, He 
expressed many of the precepts of the natural law in words and commandments. For 
example: “Honor thy father and thy mother. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor." 

Christ did even more than this. He founded a Church that would be His own 
continuing voice in reiterating the natural law, and interpreting complex problems 
that arise in relation to it. 

The Church affirms and reaffirms the natural law. When the Church teaches 
that contraception is a sin which violates the natural law, Catholics take this 
teaching on the authority of God and with the highest degree of certitude. 

It is not a lack of faith, however, which causes many a Catholic to seek the 
reason for teachings he already accepts on faith. In other words, to ask why 
contraception is wrong. The why is quite simple: Contraception is the placing of an 
artificial obstacle to natural sexual relations. But man has no right so to 
interfere in such a basic natural process. Therefore contraception is morally 
wrong. 

In his book Three to Get Married, Bishop Sheen brings out the fact that 
marriage involves not only husband and wife, but also God. Parents have power to 
bring forth from their bodies only the body of a child, and not its soul. Only God 
can create out of nothing a human soul destined for endless life. But those who 
really believe that contraception is seriously wrong and who still proceed against 
God's express command, are in this respect excluding God from their married life. 


Helping School Children 


PAccording to an article in MACLEAN's magazine, Canadian statisticians estimate 
that “of every hundred grade-one beginners, an average of perhaps twenty-five will 
finish high school and about six will get university degrees." American statistics 
are not much better. Not only educators but parents wonder how they can prevent 
their children from being among the majority who quit school without even a high 
school diploma. 

How can parents encourage a desire to learn in their children? Is it done by 
helping them with their homework? By interesting them in reading? By drilling them 
on examination material? 

One thing that the parents can do is to eliminate the causes of ineffective 
homework. Among these causes are 1) various distractions such as radio or TV; 

2) sloppy organization of time; and 3) daydreaming. The child should be en- 
couraged to follow a definite routine whereby he starts his homework at the same 
time and in the same place every evening. This hour and this place becomes as- 
Sociated with homework. Educational authorities say that they should first begin 
with the more troublesome subject when they are fresh and leave the easier ones 
till the end when they are beginning to get tired. (This technique should not be 
followed when writing exams. Here they should immediately answer the questions 
they know and leave the more difficult ones to be salvaged in the remaining 

time.) For those classes which have a weekly review exam, parents have a chance to 
assist their children and thus avoid the necessity of large scale "cramming" for a 
final exam. 

Another thing that can be done is to encourage reading—both silent and 
aloud. It has been shown that anyone is able to increase his speed and compre- 
hension by practicing silent reading. This is done only through practice. In- 
ability to read with speed and comprehension becomes an obstacle to study, 
especially when a pupil reaches the higher grades. 
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EVERAL years ago Hollywood produced a 
top-notch movie called “Treasure of Sierra 
Madre.” 
his saddle pal Walter Huston starred as a 


Tough guy Humphrey Bogart and 


couple of mountaineers in quest of gold in a lonely 
mountain strip of south-east Mexico. They got the 
treasure all right. But after bucking the scorching 
sun, miserable food, and bandits, the precious gold 
dust acquired at great pain was blown by strong 
winds back into the vast Sierra Madre whence it 
had come. 

Across the world in the Philippine Islands stands 
a line of mountains with the same name. Here too 
is treasure to be won. On December 20, 1947, 
Father Pat Shanly, O. C. D., entered these moun- 
tains on behalf of the American Province of Dis- 
calced Carmelites. His mission: to minister to 90.000 
inhabitants spread out along the 250 miles of rocky 
coast which covers 4,000 square miles and embraces 
the towns of Infanta, Baler, Casiguran, Palanan and 
the Islands of Polillo. Today there are seventeen 
Carmelite priests and lay brothers staffing the mis- 
sion stations, What they have found in the jungles 
and mountains of Luzon is a far cry from the com- 
fort, people and customs of home. 


HAT are the natives like? Many of them are 
Wi Indonesean stock and are called Tagalogs. 
The language of the territory is Tagalog, one of 
ninety Filipino languages and dialects. Many of the 
younger generation can speak English. 

While it is no disgrace for the husband of a 
Tagalog family to be poor, it is so for the wife. She 
will pride herself in her dress (often the one and 
only) and scrupulously take care of it. Many women 
wear the traditional Filipino ankle-length skirt un- 
derneath a three-quarter skirt of silk (tapis.) A 
highly starched and colorful bolero covers the 
blouse. For head dress many wear a long veil, which 
falls in back to the waist. Some cover their head and 
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Luzon, once the scene of savage 

fighting in World War Il, is now abandoned 
by all except the missionaries 

who continue to labor among the natives 





The Carmelite Mission in the Philippines stretches for 250 miles. 
Brother Vincent, O.C.D., poses with his trusty pony 


shoulders with a colored, cotton kerchief (pano.) 
Still others sport a cone shaped affair, ten inches 
high with a diameter of three feet. Excellent for 
protection against the blistering sun and torrential 
rains, it is made of nipa leaves woven around a 
bamboo frame. Incongruous with these delicate 
fashions is the custom of the older ladies who smoke 
away their leisure time with full-size cigars or chew 
tobacco, which they neatly keep in their wallet to- 
gether with an assortment of nuts and leaves. 
Ordinary domicile for the natives is a large hut, 
supported five feet off the ground by four sturdy 
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AIN ASIA 





by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


Bishop Patrick Shanly directs the 
work of seven Carmelite priests 
and brothers in eastern Philippines. 
After thirteen years of work, 
37,966 of the people, mostly 
Tagalogs, have received baptism 


poles. Nipa leaves cover the roof, bamboo the floor. 
With the shortness of twilight (the sun goes down 
at 6:00 


wick, is an absolute necessity for the family. It is 


, a kerosene bottle, out of which droops a 


common for two and three families to share one of 
these nipa huts (the large economy size, of course. ) 
A fair size cluster of the huts constitutes a barrio. Of 
the 120 barrios which the Carmelites visit, only 
thirty can be reached by jeep. The missionaries con- 


tact the others by foot, horse and outboard motor. 


Hs: is a missionary’s description of a common 


trip from Polillo to Bordeos, a distance of 


eighteen miles: 


Before them and above them were uninhabited 
jungles and forests, tier upon tier of giant trees 
forming a vast canopy overhead, so shutting out 
the sunlight that it gave the impression of strolling 
in the twilight. Climbing sometimes by hand and 
foot from tree-root to tree-root they reached the hill- 
top, then from root to root down. As they came to 
the first big river the heavens opened, but there was 
nothing to do but slog on chafing and miserable 
under the deluge. For the next two hours they 
winced waist-high in dirt-filled shoes through the 
slow yellowing river. They faced the next hill with 
no let-up in the downpour. . . . 


A lack of transportation makes life pretty soli- 
tary in eastern Luzon. The missionaries’ only con- 
tact with civilization is a road leading to Manila 
(population 630,000.) A bus can cover the 86 mile 
stretch in twelve hours. The scene of savage fight- 
ing during the Japanese occupation in World War 
II, the road still retains many of its battle scars. 
But holes, bumps, mud and gorges are by no means 
the only worry of the driver. His eyes are generally 





focused on the still and thick green jungles where 
Huk bandits have their hide-aways. A moving leaf 
might mean his life, since these twentieth-century 
highway men are anything but the cordial Robin 
Hood type. Once a jeep load of Carmelites drove 
by a group of Huks, who peered down on them from 
the hills. Fifteen minutes later, however, a truck, 
worming its way along the snake-like road, was 
blasted with gun fire that killed twelve of the six- 
teen occupants. 


AMup all the hardships and sweat of real mission 

life, the Carmelite Fathers have labored fruit- 
fully. After thirteen years of work, they have bap- 
tized 37,966 of the natives, performed 6,132 Church 
marriages and given Church burials to 1,806. 14,846 
have been confirmed, many by the man who initi- 
ated the missions for the Carmelites—now Bishop 
Patrick Shanly. 

Most of the toil, though, has been in the line of 
re-conversion and not conversion. When the United 
States took possession of the Philippines from Spain, 
all of the resident Spanish priests were asked to 
leave. The result: Catholics without priests. Al 
though many of the families have preserved thei: 
faith, as is evidenced by their reverence and care 
for the statues of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints and for the nipa chapels, a number have 
lapsed into superstition and indifference to the faith. 
Among the hardest of these natives to reach are the 
hill-tribes. One missionary labored among them for 
seventeen years before the Carmelites arrived with- 
out converting a single one. 


The Carmelite missions at 


(Cont. on page 28 
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Many of the people of Luzon have preserved the faith since Spanish 
time as is evidenced by their devotion to the saints 
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OBODY knows for sure whether the Demo- 


Once the affair of secret caucuses crats or Republicans will come out on top 
; — in the coming elections, but by now one 
and backroom manipulators, politics ihtiae tb: alec: tebestsion will be ences ine 


‘ ° P . yortant than ever as a communication medium for 
s now being forced into the E cote a fy: 
lat — both parties. For those who abhor politics this is 


open by television coverage. But not good news. They must look forward to more 
q . - ; frequent invasions of their program time in the in- 
the voter is still the judge terest of this or that candidate. In their desperation 


for other diversion some of them may have to re- 


sort to nocturnal walks or reading. 
But for most people the increasing amount of 
time given to politics on television will be an ad- 


vantage. Not only will political programs be equal 


in entertainment value to many regular programs, 
but it will get viewers closer to the political scene 
n e than most of them could otherwise get and involve 
more of them in political issues as they must be 


involved if democracy is to succeed. In the modern 


hd world too much of politics is in the hands of clois- 
@ | n : ates tered experts, special committees, secret caucuses 
and backroom manipulators. Television does not 


force all this backstage operation out into the open, 


but its very existence does force politics into a 


by JOHN P. SISK healthy intimacy with the electorate. 
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The 1960 conventions were each covered by more than 30 cameras, including portable “‘creepie-peepies” that moved in on delegates for 


close-ups and interviews. Most important of all, the three networks told the story straight without the prejudiced intrusions which commen- 
tators in past years were wont to make. More than ninety per cent of Americans witnessed some part of the convention 
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While it is always possible for the voter to get 
next to political realities and to vote intelligently by 
judicious reading, there are few voters who do this 
or are able to do it. Most voters need to be aroused 
out of political torpor by direct contact with real 
politicians. This is why the politician has always 
spoken at so many whistle stops, shaken so many 
hands, kissed so many babies, and spoken at so 


many local rallies and barbecues. 


_ even so, he can be heard by only a minority 
of the electorate. Radio and especially television 
make it possible for him to extend himself and the 
issues he is involved with directly into the home 
where he can be seen, heard and pondered over 
without the mediation of a possibly biased news re- 
port. Since World War II countless Americans have 
become interested in politics simply because it is 
now inconvenient to ignore the politician. 

This is the good side. However, there are other 
aspects of politics on television that should make 
the voter uneasy. One is involved with the paradox 
that as television brings politicians closer to the 
public it increases the number of people who stand 
between that public and the politician—who are 
necessary, that is, if the politician is to be effective 
on television. 

Up to a point, the politician needs all the tech- 
nical assistance and special training that an actor 
does—including, perhaps, someone to write his lines, 
or at least to bring them up to television require- 
ments. The meaning of television for the public is 
entertainment, and the politician on television can- 
not help but become part of the entertainment 
world. The public measures him against profes- 
sional entertainment standards—much more than it 
does when it meets him in his traditional habitats. 
Politicians have always had to be entertainers to 
some extent, but they have never had to compete 
for the attention of the public with professional 
entertainment as they do now. Perhaps that is why 
politicians are so glad to have the widely publicized 
endorsement, and even the professional assistance, 
of famous actors and actresses. 

This fact is bound to have an increasingly great 
influence on the selection of candidates for political 
office. All other things being equal, there will be an 
increasing tendency on the part of political parties 
to sponsor the telegenic man—the man who can 
project an effective image to a very mixed public, 
the man who can compete with the entertainer. 

On the surface this might appear to be a demo- 
cratic tendency: the public will be forcing political 
parties to propose the kind of candidates it likes. 
But in the first place, such likes are to a great extent 
founded on prejudices and on irrational or imma- 
ture desires. And in the second place, by letting 


political parties know the (Cont. on page 30) 








The Republican standard beorer, Richard Nixon, is an energetic 
speaker who declared his campaign open as soon as the Chicago 


convention ended 


[ eee ercanneee 
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The Democratic nominee, John Kennedy, showed himself to be a 
“pro” by the way he united the various elements of his party at 
Los Angeles 
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An important new achievement in Graymoor’s history was attained this month when the new seminary dedicated to Pope St. Pius X was 
solemnly blessed on September 8 by His Eminence Cardinal Spellman 


N the afternoon of September 8, 1960, His 

Eminence Cardinal Spellman came to Gray- 

moor to solemnly bless the new St. Pius X 

Seminary. A large crowd of Graymoor Friars 
and their friends were present as the Cardinal gave 
his benediction to the chapels, classrooms, and 
other rooms of the spacious new brick building 
which now adorns the summit of the Mount of the 
Atonement. 

By a unique coincidence September 8 also 
marked the 50th anniversary of the first Ground- 
breaking for St. Paul’s Friary. The memory of this 
earlier event of Graymoor’s history served to re- 
mind the Friars of the progress with which God 
has blessed their efforts since the days when Father 
Paul first founded Graymoor and dedicated it to 
the Franciscan apostolate of charity. 

The new seminary will be used for the dwelling 
and place of instruction of students for the priest- 
hood. The young men who have a vocation to the 
priesthood as Graymoor Friars will now begin their 
preliminary studies at St. John’s Seminary at Mon- 
tour Falls, N.Y., then will spend one year as novices 
in St. Joseph’s Novitiate at Saranac Lake, N.Y. After 
that they will come to Graymoor to complete their 


“eg 4 re : e The first class of Graymoor seminarians to attend St. Pius X 
studies in philosophy at the new St. Pius X Seminary Seminary begin moving trunks into the bullding 
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before going to Washington to pursue their theo- 
logical studies which lead to ordination. 

Beside the entrance of the new seminary is a 
large sculpture of St. Pius X who received the 
Graymoor Friars into the Catholic Church. Within 
the entrance there is a striking mosaic depicting 
St. Francis of Assisi sending his Friars to preach 
the Gospel in every part of the world. 

The largest single section of the new building is 
taken up with the library. Here there are stacks 
which will hold a capacity of 192,000 books. This 
new library will be administered by Fr. Conrad 
Leake, S.A., Graymoor’s first Negro priest who 
received a degree in Library Science this past sum- 
mer. Also on the faculty will be Fr. Luke Fisher, 
S.A. and Fr. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., in the 
philosophy department. College teachers include Fr. 
Urban Gillis, S.A. and Fr. Boniface Reidmann, S.A. 

The new seminary building at Graymoor was 





different levels 


w Graymoow 


Looking upward from the ground floor one sees Friars at four 


begun more than two years ago. A large amount of 
the preparatory work, such as removing the old 
building and digging the foundation of the new 
one, was done by the Friars. Then, under the leader- 
ship of the Very Rev. Angelus Delahunt, S.A., the 
Father General, the ambitious project was com- 
menced, Performing the important role of liaison 
between the community and the builders were 
Fathers Bonaventure Koelzer, $.A., and John Forest 
Tierney. Classes are now about to begin with Very 
Rev. Wilfrid Brennan, S.A., as Rector. 

The construction of the new St. Pius X Seminary 
was made possible through the generosity of Gray- 
moor’s benefactors who contributed memorial gifts 
and other alms. This new seminary is in an especial 
way a memorial to all of Graymoor’s benefactors. 
They will participate in achieving the goal for 
which the seminary was built—namely, the winning 
of the world to Christ. t 





The new Master of Clerics, Fr. Jude Tarantino, explains the coat- 
of-arms of the late Pope St. Pius X to two seminarians 
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Just when Elizabeth Harden was about 


by ELEANOR H. HILL 


to settle down to “single blessedness” 


she met a man in an unexpected place 


appy 


Hunting Ground 


HERE are many ways for a girl to meet 

eligible men: her father may bring home a 

young man who has just joined his office 

force, her brother may introduce her to a 
fraternity pal, her best friend may arrange a double 
date. Lacking interested friends and relatives, she 
can always join a hiking club, or go in for golf or 
bowling. But Elizabeth Harden did not “get her 
man” in any of these conventional ways—she found 
him in Green Hills Cemetery. Curious place for 
romance, but she asked for it. 
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Since she has been happily married now for 
more than ten years, has two charming children, 
a lovely ranch-style home in Red Oak, plus a de- 
voted husband, there’s surely no harm in telling all 
about it now. 

Elizabeth Harden, Patricia Bowman and I had 
been friends since grammar school days. One by one 
our crowd married, leaving us three to our “single 
blessedness.” We'd often remark to each other, as 
we pretended to enjoy a manless evening at the 
theater or a lecture, (Cont. on page 20) 




















Happy Hunting Ground 

Continued from page 18 

“HOW do THEY do it”—“they” being 
the girls, who, one after another found 
themselves husbands of sorts, while 
we Three-Must-Get-Theirs remained 
unattached. 

Pat would always comfort us with 
something like, “But, gee, girls would 
YOU want HIM?” referring to the 
latest “catch,” and before we could 
hasten to say, “No! A thousand times, 
no!” Elizabeth would interrupt with, 
“But to watch Pearl strut you'd think 
she'd landed Prince Phillip himself.” 

One of these conversations began 
the evening before Memorial Day, 
when we were in Pat’s car, driving 
through the cemetery. Green Hills 
never looked more beautiful—the grass 
was the brilliant, clean, shining green 
of late spring. The rhododendrons and 
mountain laurel were in profuse 
bloom, and the air, as evening ap- 
proached, was heavy with the per- 
fume of honeysuckle. 

“You know, I was reading the other 
day,” Elizabeth remarked, “that an 
unmarried woman of thirty (and we're 
gettin’ there, girls!) has small chance 
of landing a husband, while a widow 
of thirty can be married within a 
year.” 

“How do 
asked. 


“Oh, a widow knows how to please 


they figure that?” Pat 


a man—we don’t!” I contributed sour- 


grapishly. 


“Anyway, it’s worth a try,” Eliza- 
beth said, just making talk. “I’m 
going to put on my smartest black 


dress and take to sitting in cemeteries, 
maybe some handsame he-man’'ll mis- 
take me for a widow and carry me 


off!” 


“Bet you haven't the nerve!” Pat 
challenged. 
“Bet you a new hat, I have!” 
“Then what’s the matter with the 
dress you have on?” Pat followed 
through. “It’s black, it’s 
smart—and what’s the matter 
tonight—right here and now?” 
“Oh, I’m not in the mood just this 
minute ... my 
re 
“Ah, no you don’t . . . out you get 
right here and now, young lady! Sit 
on that bench over there until we 
come back—then tell us what hap- 
pened,” commanded Pat, opening the 


certainly 
with 


hair needs to be 


set... 


car door and shoving Elizabeth out 
amid a cascade of giggles scarcely in 
keeping with the surroundings. 

We left her there alone on that se- 
cluded beneath the swaying 
branches of a willow tree, feeling (she 


benc h 


told us later) as foolish as the Chesh- 
ire cat’s grin. She looked about. Here 
and there were scattered groups of 
people busily arranging flowers, but 
the territory void of 
prospects as a Y.W.C.A. dance. 

“Did 


chirped a childish voice from 


was as male 


too?” 


some- 


you lose your mama, 
where Elizabeth couldn’t quite locate. 


There tinkle of 
with the 


followed a_ silvery 


laughter. “I'm up_ here 
angels!” 


Chen 


creature 


little 
curls 


her—a 
dark 


around her 


Elizabeth 
with a 


saw 
mass of 
tumbling down face as 
she peered down from among the ivy 
twined about the 
upon which she had climbed. 

“Aren't you you'll 
Elizabeth asked. 


“No, my guardian angel looks after 


leaves monument 


ifraid fall?” 


me—see!” She pointed to the marble 
angel to which she clung. 
“Let me help you down,” Elizabeth 
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Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 


DIALOGUE MASSES I11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 

GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. | 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds, } 
BUSES LEAVE | 
| Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
i TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 
\|} Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 + In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
||| For further information write: 
| Fr. Guardian, S.A. Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
GArrison 4-3671 


Write For Free Visitors' Director 
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urged, fearful for her safety, “and I'l] 
tell you a story!” 

“Okay,” the child agreed promptly 
holding out adorably plump and 
dimpled arms which a second later 
were clamped tightly round Eliza- 
beth’s neck. “Umm. you smell sweet 
like my mother did, 
Daddy?” 

Elizabeth turned, startled, for the 
thick turf had deadened the sound of 
approaching The child's 
father had apparently walked down 
to the hydrant, for in his 
hand he held a large vase brimming 
with water. He was tall, slim aid 
lithe. It evident where his 
daughter got her curling brown hair 
and merry eyes, for even though he 
looked sadly lonesome, there was a 
whimsical twinkle deep in his eyes 
as he said, “Anna Mae, your father 
doesn’t know the voung lady as well 
as you do!” 

“That's right!” said Anna Mae from 
Elizabeth’s shoulder. “I'll have to 
inter-reduce you. My father . . . but 
say, what is your 

After introductions were properly 
made, Elizabeth that Anna 
Mae’s father was Ralph Woodson, and 
that Anna Mae’s mother had died the 
previous autumn. 

While they were talking, we drove 
by, but we made no sign. We kept 
right on driving out 
gates where we parked to await de- 
velopments. 

Mae that Elizabeth 
must help arrange the flowers and 


doesn’t — she 


footsteps. 


roadside 


was 


name?” she asked 


learned 


towards _ the 


Anna insisted 
then the three of them sat down on 
Anna Mae’s 
father asked Elizabeth, with a mean- 
ingful glance at her black 


and she 


the bench for a moment. 


dress if 


she were alone, answered, 
“Quite!” 

“Then may we take you home?” he 
asked. 


Of course she 
watched her as 


yes. And we 
they drove out 
through the gates. She was on the 
front seat of the car beside a strange 
man, with a charming little girl on 
her lap. 


said 


That was the beginning of a happy 


summer for Elizabeth, and with 
autumn came wedding invitations, 
and Pat bought Elizabeth’s going- 


away hat. 

“I might have known Id lose,” Pat 
said, when she presented the hat to 
Elizabeth. “I never did win a bet in 
my life, but honestly, I’m glad you 
won! Ralph doesn’t happen to have 
an attractive brother or two. We're 
still looking you know.” 

“Have you tried the cemetery?” 
Elizabeth asked with an_ exultant 
chuckle. Tt 
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by WILLIS D. NUTTING 


The atmosphere of the 


home is created not so much by 


what parents say as by what they 


do and what they approve of 


Father and Son... 


GIVE ME THE CHILD for his first six 
years, and I don’t care who has the 
direction of him afterwards. This say- 
ing has been ascribed to many per- 
sons, and is usually taken as being the 
motto of institutions that for sinister 
reasons desire to take control of so- 
ciety. There is much truth in the 
saying, but this truth can actually 
refer only to institution: the 
home. The home is the only institu- 
tion that normally has the child the 
great part of his first six years. This 
points the finger of responsibility 
straight at the home. What a person 


one 


turns out to be depends to a great 
extent (not absolutely, of course) on 
how his home has formed him. A 
poor home life, or the absence of 
home life, does not simply fail to 


form the person; it forms him in a 
very wrong way. 

We hear a lot about the fathe: 
being the head of the family. In our 
present Catholic revival this point is 
often the idea of 
headship is given a wrong emphasis. 
The father is the maker of decisions, 
the settler of questions, the giver of 
commands. The father is all this, 
certainly, but if this is all he is, then 
he may be a bad influence in form- 
ing the character of his children. 1 
would like to present to you other 
characteristics of the father’s head- 
ship: the father as the “figurer-out” 
of what the “tone” of the 
should be, and the “carrier-out” of 
the results of this figuring into the 
actual practice of the home. 

If the father thinks of his job only 
as that of boss or judge, then the 
tone, the atmosphere of the home 
will be that of the factory or the 
court of law, and the sons will con- 
sider themselves employees or pris- 
oners. How many times do we find 
the evening meal, when father is 


stressed. But so 


home 











In our present educational situation, those fathers whose only interest is in sports are a 
If the child is 
to do well in some pursuit, it will be because his parents approve of it and help him in it 


greater barrier to their sons’ education than any defective school can be 


home, the time when the mother, as 
prosecutor, brings up all the crimes 
the children have committed during 
the day, and the father, as judge, 
passes sentence with the proper ad- 
monishment, “And a pleasant time 
was had by all.” 

But suppose the father really wants 
to set a good tone for the home, 
what will he be most concerned 
about? It will be that the home 
should have a right scale of values: 
that what is good is practised, what is 
bad is disapproved of, and what is 
better is approved of more than what 
is not so good. And this approval and 
disapproval must not show itself sim- 
ply in commands to the children. It 
must come out in the lives of the 
parents, in their discussions with each 
other, in their conversation with visit- 
ing adults, in what they praise their 
children for doing. 
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Take for instance the greatest 
value: the reverence for God. The 
parents must speak of God as One 
whom they reverence, and they must 
speak of Him often, as One who is 
important to them. They must pray: 
they must have family devotions and 
they themselves, and not the children, 
should take the lead in them. They 
must show that religion is a matter 
of adult seriousness in the home, 
not simply a matter of childish cute- 
ness. A father praying is ten times 
more important, in setting the tone 
of the home, than the sweet child- 
prayers with fond parents looking on. 

And take the next great value: the 
love of neighbor. We Christians are 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. 
In our every contact with them we 
are to consider their welfare as well 
as ours. This means that getting the 
better of someone (Cont. on page 22) 





Father and Son 

Continued from page 21 

else must not be a thing to be striven 
for, or a thing to be recorded with 
triumph. Yet, especially for us fathers, 
so much of our conversation at home 
consists of recounting of these tri- 
umphs, together with a recrimination 
of those who have got the better of us 
and plans to get even with them. 
When a son hears his father talking in 
these terms almost all the time he is at 
home, how can he possibly be formed 
in the love of neighbor? It is possible 
for us, by taking care, to make a 
practice of speaking appreciatively 
of people, of expressing sympathy 
and concern for them, and of putting 
this concern into practice by our acts. 
One of the things that impressed St. 
Joan of Are about her parents was 
the fact that no poor man was ever 
turned away from their home. That 
home had a tone that formed _ its 
children rightly. One of my earliest 
recollections is of a woman who used 
to come to our house to do the wash- 
ing. She talked incessantly all day 
long, and in all this flow of speech 
there was not one unkind word. You 
loved people when you were talking 
to Mrs. Theobald, or listening to her. 
(And incidentally, she was probably 
the first Catholic that I ever came in 
contact with. The contact left a per- 
manently sweet taste in my mouth.) 
She was an outside influence that 
helped the tone of our home, a tone 
that was already set by the fact that 
I never knew of a single instance in 
which my mother or father ever tried 
to get the better of anybody. 

Most people recognize that parents 
can set the religious and moral tone 
of their home, and that this tone has 
a great educational effect. But not so 
realize that the intellectual 
tone they give to their home also 
has a great educational effect. I am 
convinced, as a teacher, that the 
atmosphere of the home is more im- 
portant than intellectual ability in the 
education of a boy or girl. 

The atmosphere of the home is 
created not so much by what parents 
say as by what they do and by what 
they approve of. Little children want 
very much to have their parents’ ap- 
proval. They are happy to learn to 
do what wins them praise. And what 
they happily learn to do because 
of their parents’ praise can very well 
be the thing that they do well and 
happily when they get older. This 
puts responsibility on the parents, 
and I think this is where fathers 
fall down in the treatment of the 
sons. They are so apt to encourage 
these sons to learn to do things that 


many 
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An Important 
New Book 


A foolproof system to control 
births by the rhythm method has 
been devised by a doctor of medi- 
cine and a medical economist The 
new and revised edition of The 
Rhythm Way to Family Happiness 
by Murphy and Laux (Hawthorn 
Books, 3rd ed. $3) is designed to 
take the uncertainty as well as the 
difficulty out of the necessary cal- 
culations to determine fertile and 
sterile days. As set up by the 
authors, the book lists 48,545 spe- 
cific answers for the use of the 
rhythm method and claims to pro- 
vide complete information on the 
possible days of conception or 
“baby days” for over ninety-eight 
percent of all women. 

From the research of Dr. Knaus 
and Dr. 
scientifically 


Ogino, it has _ been 
demonstrated _ that 
women have certain days of fer- 
tility when pregnancy is possible 
and certain days of sterility when 
it is not. Such days follow an ir- 
regular pattern which must be 
determined for each woman The 
difficulty in the past has been to 
keep a reliable check on the neces- 
sary data. Often the whole method 
was considered unreliable because 
of the care needed to make proper 
calculations. The Rhythm Way to 
Family Happiness solves such dif- 
ficulties by presenting easy-to-read 
tables which determine accurately 
and simply, without recourse to 
gadgets or devices, both the length 
of days in the rhythm of fertility 
and sterility and also the days 
when conception is possible for all 
cycles from 20 to 43 days. The 
data covers an entire year for each 
of 133 varying cycles, and all the 
material may be used for any year. 

Tables to determine fertile and 
non-fertile days form the major 
portion of the book. However, 
there is a surprisingly wide variety 
of other information. The authors 
give a simple explanation of rhythm 
and cite evidence of its high 
reliability; they indicate the at- 
titude of the churches and have a 
short but good bibliography of 
Catholic books on rhythm and 
marriage; they try to meet perti- 
nent questions and problems and 
include a glossary of terms. For 
those who wish sound and practical 
information on the rhythm method, 
this book is recommended. Tt 





have no relation to their future de- 
velopment. The little boys get their 
attention and their interest so fas- 
tened on these things that their fa- 
thers approve of that their attention 
can never focus well on anything 
else. 

Let’s take some examples. First a 
A little boy of three 
or four gets mad and kicks his father 
on the shin. This is cute. The father 
calls the mother to come and watch 
the kid do it again. The kid has 
spunk. He will take care of himself 
The kicking of shins is clearly, to 
the boy’s mind, something that is ap- 
proved of. He has gained credit by 
learning to do it, and he keeps on 
doing it even when the credit given 


horrible one. 


is less enthusiastic. An eighteen-year- 
old who figuratively kicks shins to 
get his way becomes a positive dan- 
ger. It is the atmosphere of his home 
that has made him dangerous 

We would all admit that a home 
that teaches shin-kicking is not the 
best. But now I am going to tread 
on hallowed ground, and I fear | 
will enrage some fathers. It is a tradi- 
tion with us that fathers should en- 
courage their little boys to play foot- 
ball and baseball and should be 
wildly enthusiastic over their succes- 
ses, and that they should be only 
mildly interested in their intellectual 
development. Look at the little fellow 
toddling along with a much too big 
helmet set askew on his head and an 
enormous football under his arm! 
Won't he make a fine half back when 
he gets a little older? Or see him 
wind up and put the ball over the 
plate ten feet away! The father goes 
all out in encouraging this thing, in 
helping the boy to do_ better, in 
talking to his friends about it. Read- 
ing and writing? Oh, the school can 
take care of that when the kid is 
old enough. For the boy the lesson 
is clear. Prowess in sports is what 
gains approval at home from _ the 
head of the house. In his first six 
years this is what he so happily 
learns. And these six years so largely 
form his character! 

A father ought to think very ser- 
iously of this. He may, by the way 
he distributes his approval, form the 
boy in such a way that he will be a 
failure in the important things of life. 
A half back at three is cute. A half 
back at eighteen is a two-hour Satur- 
day afternoon hero. A half back at 
fifty is pitiful. Yet the world is full 
of pitiful fifty year old half backs 
whose touchdown made at eighteen 
is still the high point of their lives. 
They are eternally grieved that the 
world no longer has an interest in the 

Continued on page 31 
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Going Steady 
QUESTION: We are the parents of two daughters, aged 14 and 16. The 
younger is entering first year high school and the other is going into her 
junior year. Our problem concerns the proper attitude to take toward the 
teenage practice of going steady. We don’t want to be old fashioned or too 
strict, and yet we just don’t think it is right for girls in their teens to go 
steady. Can you help us?—Betty and Bob M., Chicago, Ill. 


ANSWER: Well, Betty and Bob, you may have a problem, but you are cer- 
tainly with The question of going steady has worried parents 
plagued high school authorities, and even troubled. teenagers 
themselves. So much has been written about the subject that it is hard to 
say anything new. Yet the problem remains current as younger generations 
of parents face it for the first time. How to talk sense to teenagers without 
sounding like a “square”? What to say when—and if—Susie asks about kiss 
ing? How much to inquire about after Jimmy returns home from a date? 
And just what is the correct attitude toward the whole subject of going steady? 

Whole books could be and have been written in answer to all these 
questions. (Incidentally, I recommend Msgr. George A. Kelly’s book, The 
Catholic Youth's Guide to Life and Love, of the best.) However, even 
in this short space, a few key ideas may provide a useful start. 

We must begin with a clear notion of what we are talking about. Part 
of the difficulty certainly much of the confusion, 
arises from a lack of definition of terms. 


not alone 


beset priests, 


as one 


over going steady, and 

Going steady It may be taken, first of all, for 
courtship which is the exclusive and regular companionship between boy and 
girl in view of a possible marriage within a reasonably short time (usually 
a year or two.) The couple are serious toward each other and the association 
ordinarily leads to and includes the period of engagement. 

Going steady also means the exclusive and regular companionship be- 
tween boy and girl with no possibility or intention of getting married within 
the immediate future. It means that the couple restrict their dating to each 
other, that they go out regularly, that during the date they are more or less 
alone, and that they show physical signs of affection for each other especially 
by kissing. 

Now, going steady as courtship is in itself a good thing for those who 
are in a position to marry. We do not say that teenage marriages are desir- 
able, but for those who want to get married and who have the proper prep- 
aration for the marital state, it is desirable that they enter a period of asso- 
ciation to see whether they are suited to each other for the life-long intimacy 
of marriage. 

On the other hand, the practice of going steady for those who do not 
have a real possibility or firm intention of marrying in the reasonably near 
future contains many difficulties and dangers. By tying herself to one person, 
a teenager deprives herself of the opportunity to become acquainted with 
different types of personalities. She loses (and he does too) the experience 
necessary to choose a marriage partner wisely. Moreover, by not receiving 
the character development that association with different companions fosters, 
both boy and girl are less apt to achieve that maturity which each should 
have to be capable of a happy companionship later in marriage. 

There is another, more serious, drawback to going steady for those not 
in a position to marry reasonably soon. Through an exclusive, regular, and 
affectionate association with a person of the opposite sex, a teenager places 
himself in a situation which, according to the nature of things, ordinarily 
leads to sexual excitement. We do not say that it necessarily does. If a couple 
earnestly strive to avoid such things as sitting alone at night in a parked car, 
if they are careful to keep their balance and common sense, and if they make 
a real effort to get God’s help through prayer and the frequent reception of 
the sacraments, it is possible for them to remain clear of grave difficulties. 
However, it seems that such people are the exception rather than the rule. 
Not that teenagers, by and large, want to get involved in an illicit associa- 
tion. The generality of young people are sincere and earnest in their desire 
to act properly. But the point is, in their adolescent state of life, teenagers 


may mean various things. 


are most often a bundle of emotions with immature judgment and untrained 
will-power. Any strong stimulation, like a live spark dropped on dry straw, 
is bound to ignite a fire. No matter how good 


(Cont. on page 31) 
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THERE Is A BOY in your parish who, 


ene day, may be a priest. You 


might know him well; he might 
live next door to you or on the 


same street. He might be the small | 


bey whom you watched serving 
mass of a weekday morning. One | 
day he quietly slips away from 
many 
years he returns and the parish 
priest makes an official announce- 
ment that the young boy of years | 
ago has come home to celebrate 
his first mass in the parish church. 

The 


100 deserving boys, who have left | 


Graymooer Friars have over | 


' e j 
their fathers and mothers and have | 


offered their young lives to the 
service of God. But like the Apos- 


| tles of old—mest ef them are poor | 


le 


men’s sons. Many people who Jove 


| and esteem the office of the Holy | 


| will. $1,100 will educate and main- 


| neviceship to his ordination as a 


| help. 


ment, Inc., 
'N.Y., the sum of 


i 
t 


— ad 


| below: 
| the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 


| for the education of a student for 
| the priesthood. 


Priesthood consider it a blessing | 
and a privilege to help these young | 
boys accomplish their holy ampbi- | 
tion. 


’ : , | 
Why not remember this particu- | 
lar work—the education of a stu- | 


dent for the priesthood—in your | 


$9,900 
will take care ef him from his 


tain a boy for one year. 


priest. Even a smaller bequest will 


You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
I devise and bequeath to 


Graymoor, Garrisen, 
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ota ed a | 


ayant and 
St. Anthony 


rs 


T. Francis Chapel at Graymoor* 


was the scene of much activity 

on January 16, 1912, Bishop 
Cusack of New York was expected 
to come in two days to dedicate 
the chapel. The Brothers Chris- 
topher from the Inn, who had 
begun building the chapel four- 
teen months before, were now 
busy sweeping out plaster dust and 
wood shavings, dusting furniture, 
and cleaning windows. 

Among the finishing touches was 
a large statue of St. Anthony. of 
Padua, holding the Christ Child 
in his arms. Father Paul and his 
companion, Brother Anthony, had 
just lifted it unto a wall bracket 
near the gospel corner of” the 
chapel, when one Brother Chris- 
topher approached Fr. Paul and 
handed him a letter. It was from 
a Philadelphia mother, pleading 
that the Friars pray to St. Anthony 
for her baby, Anthony, who ‘was 
deathly sick. At once, Fr. Paul 
knelt down, placed the letter at the 
foot of the statue and prayed’ fdr 
the recovery of the child. A few 
days later the mother sent Gray- 
moor another  letter~announcing 
the recovery of her son. The inci- 
dent was the beginning of the 
Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony, 
which today receives several hun- 
dred petitions each week. 

Fr. Paul was introduced to St. 
Anthony while still an Episco- 
palian. A minister had told him of 
a Catholic mother who prayed to 
the saint whenever she had lost 
anything. Though the clergyman 
was skeptical, he had aroused the 
interest of Fr. Paul. 

.On the feast of St. Anthony, 
June 13, in 1916, he began nego- 
tiations for the purchase of prop- 
erty near Graymoor, later called 
St. Anthony’s Industrial Farm. In 
June, 1922, Fr. Paul was present 
in Hereford, Texas, for the dedica- 
tion of his first mission church— 
St. Anthony’s Church, a court- 
house . converted. through ' funds 
from Graymoor. Six years later he 
broke ground at Graymoor for 
what he hoped would be a national 
shrine of St. Anthony. In_his ser- 
mon Fr. Paul heralded St. Anthony 
as the greatest of the sons of St. 
Francis and expressed his firm con- 
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fidence that the Wonder-Worker 
would raise the money for the new 


shrine. In June, 1936, the -Gray- 
moor Founder introduced thé saint 
into his radio program called St; 
Anthony's ‘Hour during which -he 
would read a passage of the Gospel 
and follow it with a dramatization 
of an event in the. life of St. 
Anthony. In 1937 he formed the 
Legion of St. Anthony. to educate 
students for the priesthood and_ to 
aid missions. In one year _the 


, Legion membership rose to 35,000. 


Today it still continues. Each Sun- 
day in the summer and. fall ‘Fr. 
Paul conducted an outdoor novena 
to St. Anthony for the thousands of 
pilgrims who visited Graymoor. 

But behind all these. externals 
of Fr. Paul’s Anthonian devotion 
was one dominant motive: to show 
that St. Anthony was :everybody’s 
saint. He was not merely propagat- 
ing the saint as a good help for 
recovering lost articles. Although 
Fr. Paul did encourage petitioning 
the saint for temporal benefits, he 
was more insistent in heralding St. 
Anthony’s excellent deeds. of sanc- 
tity in the hope that his example 
and intercession would better the 
spiritual life of all. To Fr. Paul, 

Anthony was a model in devo- 
tion to Mary, in living the virtues 
of humility, zeal for souls, self- 
denial, ‘prayerfulness and_ purity: 
He was deeply impressed by the 
Saint’s conformity to the will of 
God, so evident when he obedi- 
ently performed the menial tasks in 
the. hermitage of Forli, although 
he was an eloquent preacher and 
a Scripture scholar. 

Fr. Paul was only echoing the 
words of Pope Pius XI, who in 
1931. on the occasion of the 
seventh centenary of the death of 
St. Anthony said, “Let all God- 
fearing people, therefore, contem- 
plate this light of sanctity in which 
the Catholic. Church glories. Let 
them form their lives after his 
deeds and virtues.” 

—SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A, 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Secularism Organized 
Dear Editor: Fr. Patrick Hunt's excel- 
lent article “Aspects of Our American 
Heritage—Toward a Christian America” 
in the July issue of THe Lamp pointed 
up the menace of Secularism and cele- 
brated the Y.C.W. and Catholic Action 
professional, ethnic and fraternal groups 
without touching on the question of 
organized political education and action 
necessary to translate the ideal of “Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order” into a fact 
in modern America. 

Secularism’s constituent forces—Grand 
Orient 
—presently 


Liberalism, Zionism and Marxism 
possess good organizations 
which galvanize popular support behind 
their programmes bye Cee 
Catholic 
tion in advancing 


contrast, 
coordina- 
“Christian Social Re- 
presents a disunited front, 


Action seems to lack 


construction,” 
commands little political respect and 
does not receive zealous support from 
the Catholic youth in colleges or high 
schools outside ot our own paroc hial 
institutions. 

Very sincerely and respectfully 

Donald F. Barry 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Goldfish Bowl 
Dear Editor: Your article “The Depths 
of Despair,” in the July Lamp, regret- 
table to say, to me is a great disappoint- 
ment, and I will tell you why 

At the 1959 Biennial Convention of 
the N.C.C.M., Rev. McQuade, 


S.J., in a speech voiced my sentiments 


James J. 


very clearly and definitely. “It is a work 
of mercy to work for the saving of the 
alcoholic, but something must be done 
about the customs of social drinking.” 
“It is high time,” as Father Keating of 
St. Peter's College Jersey City, N.J., 
puts it, “that we stop giving all our 
attention to the sick goldfish and some 
attention to the 
live.” 


water in which they 


Sincerely 
John S. Reiner, Sr. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Octave Intentions 
Dear Editor: I have read in our Living 
Church the “rewrite” of the intentions for 
the Octave of Unity. I want to congratu- 
late you and those responsible for this 
change and the fine spirit which has 
modified the language. I realize fully 
that in the light of your convictions no 
modification of doctrine is involved, but 
semantics is important in matters like 
this, in expression of Christian love. In- 
terestingly enough, though I might state 
these intentions somewhat differently, I 
would have no difficulty in joining in 
prayer with the intentions as you have 
stated them. 
With every good wish, sincerely in Xto, 
(Rt. Rev.) James A. Pike 
San Francisco, Calit. 
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cS 


took top awards 


annual 


YounG CATHOLICS 
at the nineteenth Science 
Talent Search, winning $14,000 in 
scholarships to the colleges and uni- 
versities of their choice 

Included 
was first place Jerome George Spitz- 
ner, 17, a Catholic farm boy from 
St. James, Minnesota, who captured 
the $7,500 scholarship. 

Then Frank Podosek, 


low, Massachusetts, 


among the top winners 


18, of 
won the 
place scholarship of $5,000. 
Eight of the group of forty finalists 
were Catholics, including three of 
the nine girls in the Search. 
They were selected as finalists in 


Lud- 
third 


the non-denominational Science Talent 
Search because of their high scien- 


tific IQ. The Search is conducted 
each year by the Science Clubs of 
America among high school seniors 


in parochial, public and private high 
schools in the fifty states of the 
union. 

great, including ex- 
pense-paid, five-day trips to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to attend the Science 
Talent Institute and $34,250 in col- 
the forty for- 


Rewards are 


lege scholarships for 
tunate finalists. 

lo enter the Search in your senior 
year ask your school to send in your 
grade transcript and your teachers’ 





take the most rug- 
examination of 


recommendations 


ged science aptitude 


your life; write a 1,000-word essay 
on “My Science Projects,” and you're 
off! 


All applications must be in the 
hands of the judges by mid-December. 
I'len comes the longest six-week wait 
of your life, until the judges announce 
the 260 honorable mention winners. 

Although this marks the end of the 
competition for them, they, plus the 
forty each will receive 
$10,000 i college scholarship offers 
than the Search, 
these 


finalists 


from sources other 
so highly 
grade Curies and Pasteurs. 


reyarded are junior 

Jerry Spitzner’s first-place-winning 
project was a seli-made spherical 
ion accelerator. He has also designed 
and built sodium lox rockets, with 
which. he experiments with home 
made fuel. An aerial camera that has 
a parachute triggered 
the ground was last on his designing 
board. 

Another project of Jerry’s was a 
digital which he 
built in a discarded dresser 


release from 


binary computor, 
drawer. 

Jerry is an all-round American boy, 
having been an A student and letter- 
man in track, football, wrestling and 
dramatics in high school. He is now 
putting his scholarship to use at the 


Jerry Spitzner’s self-made ion accelerator won first prize 
y -P rs) 
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Institute of Tech- 
where he is studying physics, 


Massachusetts 
nology 
chemistry and math 

Frank Podosek’s trip-winning proj- 
ect was an apparatus by which he 
co-etficients  o1 


\ ale- 


dictorian of his high school class, he 


could measure the 


rates at which liquids expand 
has won first, second and third prizes 
at school, regional and state Science 
Fairs 

Frank has also received the Mathe- 
matical Association of America and 
the University of Massachusetts 
Mathematics Club awards. Aspiring 
to be either a research physicist or a 
chemical _ engineer, 
studying at MIT. 

Alternate for the $2,000 fifth-place 
scholarship is John Michael Madey, 
of Clark, New Jersey. At 16 the United 
States International Geophysical Year 


Frank is also 


has commended him for his aid 
to scientists, and the U.S. Navy has 
Naval Com- 
munic ator for his radio work in con- 


made him an Honorary 


nection with Operation Deepfreeze at 
the South Pole. 

John and an older brother, Jules, a 
student at Rutgers, have been operat- 
ing their “ham” station for the past 
Through a geographical 
fluke, they found they could pick up 
South Pole Signals more clearly than 
many Naval Stations in the United 
States. 

They talk with men in Antarctica 
almost every day and frequently take 
telehone messages to family members 
for them. At holidays they also take 
orders for flowers and say they have 
vet to be stuck for the costs. 

John is another finalist who is at- 
tending Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he is majoring in 
physics with emphasis on electronics. 

The other five Catholic contestants 
all won $250 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and expense-paid trips 
to the Washington 
science and history. 

They Nancy Ann 
man, of Glenview, Illinois; Robert 
Richard Savio, of Floral Park, New 
York; JoAnne Marie Swartz, of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; Virginia Violet 
Perner, of Marshfield, Wisconsin; 
and John Charles Maraldo, of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Their five days in Washington is a 
high point in the lives of the forty 
finalists. The welcome mat is rolled 


four years. 


wonderland of 


Klick- 


include: 


out for them at such places of sci- 
entific interest as the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

Their tour of historic Washington 
includes a stop at the nation’s 
Capitol and frequently a visit with 
the President. Tt 

—Dorotruy RickARD 








You and Adult Education 
Continued from page 7 
backyard and a salestalk by the 
pastor, the principal of the educa- 
tional program, encouraged the dis- 
puting Catholics to enroll. 

This incident is fictional but valid 


enough to bear the truth, for two 
reasons. The first reason is that in 
one area of living especially many 


Catholics are apparently disregarding 
God’s and 
Church’s insistence on that command- 
ment: the prohibition against artifi- 
cial birth prevention. The National 
Catholic Family Life 
pressed its fear and dismay, at a 
recent convention, over the probably 
high number of Catholics using con- 
traceptives. Propagandists for this sin 
use arguments of all kinds, 
mongering, sentimental, social, emo- 
tional, pseudo-scientific, without ever 
adverting to what God the Creator 
and Law-Giver has spoken and de- 
manded about it. 

The second reason why the story 
has validity can be expressed this 
way. If those Catholics—with whom 
the Church sympathizes sincerely— 
who are overwhelmed by 


commandments 


Bureau ex- 


terror- 


tempta- 
tions towards this abuse because of 
financial, social, housing, or health 
pressures, were to get together and 
study the whole situation from the 
viewpoint of God, His Law, the 
Church, sin, and ways of 
they would dissipate the 
sentimentalism and emotionalism that 


nature’s 
control. 


cloud the issues; they would re- 
awaken in themselves the sense of 
their human dignity and _ rational 


values, coming to a realization that 
the mind and the will are stronger 
than the body, and that the will 
strengthened by God’s grace does 
not have to cater to the body and 
its desires when they involve serious 
sin. 

I use this as but one example of 
what Catholic adult education might 


their 


do. But there are other areas of our 
religious outlook Catholics 
may labor under misconceptions that 
they have nursed for many 
and do not want to dispel. The dif- 
ficulties of modern life call for a 
forthright facing of these misconcep- 
tions so that Catholics may become 
intelligent and conscious members of 
their Faith, their country, their city 


where 


years 


The Scope of Catholic Adult 

Education 

Catholic adult education is slowly 
growing. In its earlier years the 
Church in America had to concen- 
trate on building churches, grammar 
schools, rectories and convents. Once 
these erected, the Church 
went on to colleges and universities, 
which have progressed well but in 
some cases leave improvements in 
staffing and curricula to be made 
Now we are turning our eyes towards 
Catholic adults for whom much can 
yet be done. In New York City, for 
example, Father John Carvlin, C.S.P., 
began a program for the elder mem- 
bers of St. Paul the Apostle parish 
His work has now spread throughout 


were 


the city where there are many cen- 
which older Catholics 
together, learn arts, crafts, and skills 
to their liking, and share in 
another's recreation. Besides being 
able to take up their slack time. these 
oldsters find new interests in life and 
discover in themselves abilities for 
creativity and productivity they had 
not suspected. Programs such as 
these are essential to a country whose 
medical achievements have made 
longevity a commonplace. 

There are more than eighty Cath- 
olic colleges and universities in the 
United States that conduct adult 
education courses. Several parishes 
and independent Catholic organiza- 
tions have arranged similar programs. 
Probably the biggest deterrents to 
such programs in the minds of Cath- 


ters in meet 


one 
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would be the 
involved 


olics 


time and cost 
However, most adult cours. 
es go for only eight weeks, once a 
week, with two hour 
cost usually ranges from two to five 
dollars a course. A good number of 
the courses are 


sessions; the 


non-credit with no 
examinations at the end. The whole 
adult education can 
be characterized as voluntary and 
that is, here is a school that 
people attend, not because they are 
forced to, but purely because they 
desire to increase their knowledge of 
a specific field, to learn another 
trade or skill or craft, to acquire the 
ability 
facing 


atmosphere of 


free; 


to cope with the problems 
them every day. Only the 
adults themselves, therefore, can 
make a success of adult education 
Only Catholic laymen and laywomen 
can make a success of Catholic adult 
education. What they do later on in 
their lives will prove the worth and 
value of such education. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Cox, in the 
Handbook of Catholic Adult Educa- 
tion edited by Sister Jerome Keeler 
OS.B., courses of in- 
struction carried on in his parish 
St. John’s Adult Evening School, in 


Philadelphia. Each year 10,000 Cath- 


describes the 


olies 


pass through any one of the 
three terms throughout the vear 
About 115 dfferent courses of study 


are offered: Religion, Philosophy 
Psychology, many languages, English 
literature and writing, labor courses 
business studies, dancing, home eco- 
nomics, and many, many _ others 
Obviously an adult student would not 
have to take all the courses, probably 
an impossible task anyway. But, hav- 
ing been able to squeeze in one 
eight-week session, and having felt 
his mind grow perceptibly, and hav- 
ing felt joy in mastering a field of 
study, an adult would naturally be 
tempted to return and try something 
else, maybe a more difficult subject 
this time. 


The Necessity of This Education 
Whether we Catholics appreciate 
the idea or not, we are being more 
and more drawn into the forward- 
looking life of America. We may not 
be fully prepared for such a venture, 
either naturally or supernaturally. By 
naturally prepared I mean the ability 
to assume the leadership and respon- 
sibility and initiative in carrying on 
the complicated affairs of our Ameri- 
can communal life; we have been 
in the background too long. By super- 
naturally prepared I mean the ability 
to be in the world but not of the 
world, the ability to synthesize our 
membership in the Catholic Church 
and our citizenship in the United 
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States, without detriment to either. 
Adult education will take the knowl- 
edge and ability and talents we pos- 
sess and along the 
lines that we Our 
Faith has been and is at home in all 
Thus, 
our Faith is at home here in America 


develop them 


ourselves choose. 
countries among all people. 
ourselves have 
Perhaps 
of us have been compromising too 


too. But perhaps we 
not been at home some 
much, allowing the world to have its 
while we push our 
Faith gently but firmly to the side. 
Catholic adult education well 
be the enlightenment we need to 
keep our Faith strong and intact, vet 
helping us to meet world 
head-on. 

Catholic adult education will con- 
tinue growing. Colleges and universi- 
ties will expand and broaden their 
courses while other schools will join 
in the effort. Catholic will 
see the opportunities of adult educa- 


way with us 


may 


today’s 


teachers 


tion and prepare themselves for that 
type of teaching. Other parishes and 
organizations will also develop pro- 
suit the their 
own particular groups. I hope I am 


grams to demands of 
not too optimistic in saying that fu- 
ture Catholic schools will be so de- 
signed as to include classroom space 
and provisions for libraries for adult 
education in proper, conducive sur- 
roundings. More and more Catholics 
will desire a greater understanding 
of their Faith, a wider knowledge of 
the intricate maze which is modern 
life, and a deeper appreciation of 
that divine life God has permitted us 
to share but which we must begin 
living in this soiled and soiling world. 
Catholic adult education 
American Catholics these opportuni- 


ties. 


offers 





RECOMMENDED READING 
SIsTER JEROME KEELER, O.S.B., 
Handbook of Catholic Adult 
Education, Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1959, $1.50. 
It contains a list of the Cath- 
olic universities and colleges 
and parishes and organiza- 
tions conducting adult educa- 
tion programs. 











A Priest in Post War Russia 
Continued from page 9 

where he was assigned to pick the 
rock from the coal on a continually 
moving conveyer belt. Men dropped 
in their tracks from heart attacks, 


often cut down by a wind so piercing 
it took their breath away. The dead 
were stripped of their clothing—for 
clothing was scarce—and thrown into 





graves that had been dug by the 
prisoners during the short Arctic sum- 
mer. The body was bundled in a 
blanket, hurled in a_ shallow 

and covered with snow by the prison- 
er work gangs. It until 
1952 that dead political prisoners 
were buried in coffins. But 
autopsies were performed on all who 
died, careful 
kept. 


Chose 


grave 


was not 


wooden 


and clinical records 


survived subsisted on 
diet of 
and 


who 

an unchanging 
cabbage 
bread, a 


made 
black 
barley, 
portions of fish or 
Breakfast, at 6 
was the big and often the only meal 


soup, 


from water, 


mash of oats and 


and occasional 


reindeer meat. a.m., 


Shakespeare in Central Park 
The 


blood of Fie Id 


Agincourt runs 
dry-red 
Just off Central Park West. Henry 


the Fifth 
Utters war-cries to a mike on a width 
sham soldiers 


Of open stage where 


lie dead. 


A moist summer’s evening in Central 
Park 
Brings Pistol, 
Kate 
To make fun, to wage war, to love, 

to hate, 


Orlando, or shrewish 


While silent skyscrapers watch in the 
dark. 


—DESALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 


LorTweemeans se OEE: 


of the day. Before being herded to 
work by the guards, the prisoners 
gulped the cabbage and water soup. 
Some would slip a piece of black 
bread into their pockets to be saved 
for “lunch” during the day. The 
second meal, 12 hours after breakfast, 
usually offered a bit of bread and a 
mash of oats and barley. 

There were about 5,000 men in 
the sector of Vorkuta camp where 
Father Leoni was kept. Only the 
guards, who took roll call twice each 
presumably knew the 
number. The men lived in com- 
pounds, 130 men squeezed into a 
wooden hut. Most of the warmth in- 
came from the proximity of so 
many bodies. Building the new 
Soviet north were men of many races. 
Father Leoni remembered 
Russians, Ukrainians, Estonians, Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, Poles, Czechs, 
Romanians, Hungarians, 
Chinese, Japanese and other Italians. 


day, exact 


side 


seeing 


Germans, 
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The first winter at Vorkuta was 
most severe on the priest. When he 
became too weak for heavy manual 
work, he was assigned to indoor jobs 
Throughout it all, he prayed. He 
recited his rosary on beads made 
from bits of black bread. He blessed 
himself with a cross shaped from the 
handle of a plastic tooth brush. He 
said Mass surreptitiously while in bed 
at night under blanket al- 
lotted him. His chalice was a 
inch deep steel cup, the paten was a 


the one 


one- 


circular steel plate about three inches 
in diameter. From rough prison fabric, 
stole. It was his only 
Eleven Catholic 
prisoners in the 
From they copied 
into small notebooks the liturgy for 
five masses. Twice, Father Leoni was 
found carrying a 
book. Both times, the 
troved the book. 

passed 


he wove a 
vestment other 
priests were same 


sector memory, 


home-made mass 


guards des- 
without any 
dreary 


Six winters 
major change in the routine 
of slave labor camp life, or of any 
change in Communist policy. In 
March 1953, however, an era in 
Soviet life Stalin After 
his death came the program of swift 
“de-Stalinization” throughout the So- 
The gates of the concentration 
camps were flung open, not to free 
political 
general amnesty to criminals 

There was great unrest among the 


a nded. died 


viet 


prisoners, but to grant a 


political prisoners. Scores were killed 
during July 1954 at Mine 29 in 
Vorkuta when they refused to go 
to work. Beria, the secret police boss 
who had sentenced them, was him- 
self condemned and killed as an 
enemy of the state. Those he had 
banished to Mine 29 had asked for 
a new hearing. 

Some non-Russian political prison- 
ers were freed. Early in 1954 word 
was carried back to Italy, by a Ger- 
man national who had been let free, 
that Father Leoni was alive. Almost 
immediately, the Italian embassy in 
Moscow interceded for his release. 

An air of hope swept over Vorkuta. 
It was, however, a time of doubt 
For four months, he was moved re- 
peatedly from one camp to another 
within the Arctic Circle. It gave 
him a personal glimpse of the vast- 
ness of the forced labor network. In 
April 1955, he was taken south to a 
rest camp, without barbed wire, 35 
kilometres from Moscow. In _ this 
hotel-like atmosphere he met a dozen 
or so other foreigners waiting to be 
repatriated. There, almost 10 years 
to the day of his arrest, he was in- 
formed that he was to return to Italy. 
His freedom was granted as inex- 


Continued on page 28 
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Fr. Andrew, S.A. 
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Continued from page 27 


plicably as it had been taken away. 
Suddenly, the past 10 years seemed 
like some grotesque dream. 

On May 2, 1955, Father Leoni, 
thin and emaciated and wearing a 
castoff Soviet Army cap with fur ear 
flaps, returned to Rome, a city bask- 
ing in the sweet fragrance of spring. 
His mother, 84 years, who had lived 
long enough to see her son return, 
embraced him at the railway station. 

His health Was near collapse. Ital- 
ian doctors found that he had tuber- 
culosis. He was ordered to take a 
long rest. He was cheered by the 
word that a number of fellow priests 
also had been released from prison. 

His good friend and fellow mis- 
Father Nicholas, 
had not lost his sense of humor. He 
had returned to Lyon after his re- 
lease and was writing a book on his 
experiences under the title of “Elev- 
en Years in Paradise.” 

But the cheerful reports were fol- 
lowed by information that a number 
of the priests, especially from the 
Ukraine, had been re-arrested and 


sionary in Odessa 


sent once more to the concentration 
camps within the Arctic Circle. Fa- 
ther Leoni can only speculate on 
what has happened to them since 

The years have healed his own 
physical wounds. He has made a 
complete recovery from TB. In late 
1959, he came to North America 
He has found a new mission among 
the Russian-speaking people. 

He is attached to the Church of 
the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, a new parish of the Oriental 
rite whose congregation is drawn from 
the Russian community in Montreal, 
Quebec. 

The founder of this parish is a 
fellow Jesuit, who was expelled from 
Russia in 1926. “Father Leoni,” he 
says in admiration, “is a quiet man 
who has suffered very much. But he 
is a real soldier.” 


Beachhead in Asia 


Continued from page 13 

Luzon are only a part of the overall 
effort of the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines. Of the 23 million people 
in the archipelago, 19 million are 
Catholic (82.4%). But the Church 
today faces serious problems. Prot- 
estant sects such as the Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians have not 
ceased in their zeal to build church- 
es, schools, and colleges in all the 
large cities. The Aglipayan Church, 
which was started by a fallen away 
Catholic priest, Gregorio Aglipay, 

Continued on page 30 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
Particularly the deceased subscribers and 





their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Johnny Ryan, Charles Lounsbury, 
Mr. Thompson, Ethel M. Smart, 
Margaret Holzinger, Annie Jean 
Parkinson, John E. Fred, Mrs 
Joseph Beck, Hugh McGuigan, 
Nellie Coger, Mildred Kauffman, 
Frank B. Kauffman, Fred Carnes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bombara, 
Marie V. Onorato, Katherine 
Gearon, Mae Sheridan, Celestine 
Svadeba, Pasquale Steffany, Her 
man Obermeyer, Thomas E. Cox, 
Mrs. Timothy Cox, Annie Cassidy 
Killerlain, Mamie Heiden, Ambroz 
Zuzak, Mrs. O'Reilly, Anna Mc- 
Graw, William P. Cayton, Eugene 
Hyde, Catherine Carlin, Margaret 


Tortoro, Harry O'Reilly, John 
Mazur, James Stack, John P. 
Cowan, Anne Potter, Helen 
Theresa Hartnett, John J. Batlz, 


Michael Rutkoske, Michael Svetz, 
Florence Smith, Marguerite Shealy, 
Rosaria Rinaldi, James Kenny, Vic- 
toria Gryscavage, Andrew Takacs 
Thomas McLaughlin, Charles F. 
Ritt, Frank Scavone, Wm. Petrie, 
Jane Crans, Mr. B. S. Brennan, 
Charles Kempa, Louise Cornell, 
John A. O’Brien, Charlotte Curry, 
Catherine Cronin, Mrs. Hugh Me- 
Guigan, Marion McGuigan, 
Michael Duffy, Minnie Kauffman, 


J. T. McGuigan, Isabel Yorke, Mrs. 


F. Weinum, Miss Emma Corcoran, 
Bridget Mulligan, Mrs. Louis Bor- 
den, Emma Lucas, Francis J. Claf- 
fey, Timothy Cox, Anne Cassidy, 
Michael Kiilerlain, W. V. Fennell, 
Emilia Zuzak, Edward Siebenaller, 
Joseph H. Miles, Charles Sullivan, 
Martha Butner, R. T. Hart, Felix 
Slevin, Patrick Dolan, Mary 
Scherer, Ferdinand Nartker, Mrs. 
A. La Riviere, Rose A. Belleville, 
Simon Guidry, John Leick, Mary 
McCormack, Miss Mary Madden, 
Rosalia Svetz, Isabel Tosti, Alice 
Sullivan, G. Frattino, Jose H. Sal- 
vador, Anna Takacs, Thomas Kel- 
land, Rita O’Toole, Michael 
Scavone, M. Mulligan, John Sul- 
livan. 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


For THE BETTER PART of a century 
aseball has been enthusiastically ac- 
epted in America as the National 
Pastime. This of behavior 
av well be in for a 
ore and better football is promised 
this fall than ever before. The chal- 
nge stems primarily from the estab- 


pattern 
revolution as 


ishment of a second professional 
football league. The new group aptly 
amed itself the American Football 


League. It is composed of eight teams 


vhich are split into two divisions 
East and West). 

The new loop thus becomes a 
counterpart of the old, established 


National Football League in the en- 
ling battle with baseball for top 
billing in the United States. Just how 
much of an imprint the two grid 
loops can make on Mr. Fan’s athletic 
budget is, of course, purely specula- 
tion. One thing appears certain. Both 
ave an interesting product to sell. 

Oddly profes- 
sional football champions of the re- 
Giants and 
unanimous choices of 


enough last year’s 


spective divisions— the 
Colts—are not 
the sports writers to repeat. However, 
we think the Conerly Unitas 
quarterbacked squads are as good as 
ever. Now 39, Conerly will once again 
be the figure upon whom the for- 
tunes of the Maramen will hinge. Last 
year, Conerly fooled those who said 


and 


he was finished. This year Charlie 
will have some newly acquired 
help. George Shaw, obtained from 


the Colts, looks like the No. 2 man 
behind Conerly. Also promising to 
give venerable Charlie the occasional 
rest periods a gentleman of his age 
requires is rookie Lee Grosscup, 
former Utah All-American. 

Newcomers will also be active on 
the Colt’s platoons. Gone are Dave 
Sherer, Ray Krouse and L. G. Dupre. 
Yet few changes appear to be needed 
in the cast of plavers which has been 
bringing glory to Baltimore. Gino 
Marchetti, “Big Daddy” Lipscomb, 
Carl Taseff, and triggerman Unitas 
are a year older but apparently just 
as young in ability to play football. 
With Ray Berry, Jim Mutscheller, and 
Lenny Moore around to catch the 
passes, it is hard to see the Colts 
tumbled from their perch. 

Meanwhile some 200 colleges em- 
bellish the fall scene with the time 
honored recipe of “do-or-die for dear 
ol’ Siwash” as their principal stock in 
trade. After perusing thousands of 


words of praise, pity and prediction, 
the following is a capsule comment 
on the sectional powers: 


East:—Syracuse, the defending Na- 
tional champion, is destined to bring 
added laurels to this section. Coach 


Floyd (Ben Schwartzwalder, °59 
Coach of the Year, has some great 
performers like quarterback Dave 


Sarette, halfback Ernie Davis and full- 
back Art Baker, with whom to work. 

lvy:—With Steve Sebo de- 
parted from the scene, Pennsylvania 
appear to repeat in 
Best in class here could 


Coach 
does not ready 
this league 
well be anyone of eight, but the title 
will probably fall to either Harvard 
or Dartmouth. The Crimson 
the finest quarterback in the loop in 
Charley Ravenal. 

Big Ten:—With the first two back- 
fields intact from °5 
installed the favorite to top this tough 
conference. To make the task 
difficult, the Fighting lini introduces 
a new coach, Pete Elliot, who came 
to Champaign from California to suc- 
ceed veteran Ray Eliot 

Atlantic Coast:—A general scramble 
for honors is expected here. Clemson, 


boasts 


9, Illinois must be 


more 


champ in three of the last four years, 
may have the momentum, but it will 
be close. 

Southeastern:—An unprecedented 
sweep of the voting by twelve con- 
ference coaches makes Johnny 
Vaught’s Mississippi Vikings not only 
the odds-on choice in the league, but 
also a top challenger to Syracuse for 
National Quarterback Jake 


Gibbs is a strong candidate for all- 


honors. 


America honors. 
Southwest:—Led_ by 
nominees Jack Collins, halfback, and 
Monte Lee, guard, Texas has the in- 
side track to win the coveted South- 


all-conference 





Two Giant mainstays, Gifford and Conerly, 
whoop it up after Giants win Eastern Title 
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west crown. Only twice in the 45- 


history of the conference has a 
team won the diadem outright. The 


hopeful of making it 


year 


Longhorns are 
the third time. 

Big Eight:—Sole owner of the title 
for the past 12 years, Oklahoma and 
Bud Wilkinson are 
certain to make it 13 in 


the illustrious 
reasonably 


a row. 
Skyline:—Wyoming, loaded with 
talent and enthusiasm, should run 


rampant in this circuit. A leading in- 
dependent, the Air Force Academy is 
geared for National prominence with 
a pre-season ranking among the top 
20. However, Coach Ben Martin will 
have to cope with Navy, UCLA, and 
Miami before their day of reckoning. 
Falcon quarterback, Richie Mayo, is 
highly regarded. 

West Coast:—The Pacific Coast 
Conference broke up after last sea- 
son and with it went the Rose Bowl 
pact with the Big Ten. Now the 
new condensed version known as 
Athletic Association of Western Uni- 
versities takes over with Washington, 
Southern California, UCLA, Cali- 
fornia Stanford composing the 
membership. The Huskies of Wash- 
ington unceremoniously 
trounced Wisconsin (44-8) in the 
Rose Bowl gets the nod. The entire 
starting Tournament of Roses team is 
back intact including  all-America 
hopeful Bob Schloredt at quarterback. 


and 


who so 


IMPLAUSIBLE? 

Did it ever occur to you that the 
1961 World Series could be a titanic 
tussle between Toronto and Houston? 
Well this falls within the realm of 
possibility with the expansion of both 
the American and National Leagues 
to ten teams by next season. The 
announcement made by Chairman 
Walter O'Malley of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers stated: “We will immediately 
recommend expansion and that we 
would like to do it by 1961.” The 
four most desirable territories include 
Toronto, Houston, New York, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

While expanding the present struc- 
ture of the Major Leagues by two 
teams in each circuit spells the demise 
of the  blue-printed Continental 
League, officials of both groups ap- 
peared pleased with the end result. 

Bill Shea and Branch Rickey, 
founding fathers of the Continental 
movement, emerged from the Chicago 
meetings on a triumphant note “We 
accomplished the job I started,” 
said Shea, “and I believe my city 
(New York) will be one of the first 
to get a team. It’s been a lot of work, 
but I set out to get a team for New 
York three years ago and this is it.” T 









Beachhead in Asia 
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claims 1% million followers. Recently 
the group has split in two and is on 
the decline. Denying the existence 
of heaven and hell or any after life, 
the Aglipayan Church holds enough 
Catholic ceremonies as processions, 
prayers to satisfy the natural inclina- 
tions of the natives. The Iglesis ni 
Christo is a nationalistic anti-Catholic 
religion springing out from Manila 
with success among the less educated 
classes. Mohammedans n the Philip- 
pines number about 700,000 and are 
pocketed around the Islands of Min- 
danao and Sulu-some of the wealth- 
ier ones journeying to Mecca, Arabia, 
the center of their religion. Coupled 
with them are % million primitive- 
living pagans, distributed mostly in 
the hills of the various Islands. 

But perhaps the most subtle threats 
to the Church exaggerated 
sense of nationalism, which can easily 


are an 


regasd the Church as a foreign ag- 
gressor. And, of course, Communism, 
which the late President Magsaysay 
courageously fought, is not complete- 
ly extinguished. 

Due to a lack of priests (especially 
native clergy) the bulwark of Cath- 
olicism is somewhat weak in the face 
of these the United 
States we have one priest for every 
640 Catholics; the Philippines has 
one for every 8,359. Of her three 

priests, third 
the Manila area. 

Nevertheless the laity has bravely 
and generously striven to keep and 
strengthen the true Faith. At present 
there are mandated groups 
of Catholic Action. The largest is the 
Barangay of the Virgin in which one 
half million families say the Rosary 
daily. The Catholic Women’s League 
with 56,000 members, prepares chil- 


dangers. In 


thousand one work 


around 


eleven 


for First Communion, gives 
catechetical instruction, spreads the 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
assists the dying, visits hospitals and 
the pententioners. 

The Holy Name Society, number- 
ing 23,000, decency in 
public life and has influential 
in defending the Church in politics. 
The Knights of Columbus have 
11,000 men and fight gambling, pro- 
vide medical care for country people, 


dren 


champions 


been 


and support poor boys studying fot 
the priesthood. The Legion of Mary 
with 2,704 Senior Praesidia and 380 
Junior Praesidia, visits homes, spreads 
the family rosary and assists in vali 
dating marriages (straightening out 
1,438 marriages last year). The So- 
dality of Our Lady spreads through- 
the Philippines with 35,500 
members. Student Catholic Action 
with an enrollment of 50,000 is 
active in universities and is helpful 
in uncovering student 
cells and leaders. 

In all of Asia there is only 
nation which has a Catholic majority: 
the Philippines. It has been called 
Catholicism’s bastion in the Far East. 
The Holy Father has signalized its 
importance by creating Archbishop 
Rufino Santos of Manila a cardinal. 
He is the first Filipino cardinal. And 
the Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines is destined to play a great role 
in Asia today. 


out 


Communist 


one 


TV and the Candidates 

Continued from page 15 

kind of candidates it wants, the 

public will only be making it easier 

for the parties to manipulate it. 
The note of manipulation raises 

another issue. Politicians are, like ac- 

tors, very audience-conscious people. 

It has always for 

them, especially in a democracy, to 


been necessary 
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be extremely concerned with the 
way they express or “package” their 
Even in pre-radio and _pre- 


television days they have often need- 


ideas. 


ed the assistance of packaging ex- 
often 
been 


these 
the 


packaging 
who 


perts, and 


experts have ones 
really had the power. 

But now when more and more the 
politician’s audience is an entire city 
rather than a borough, a state rather 
than a city, a region rather than 
a state, or the entire nation rather 
than a region, the problem of pack- 
aging is immensely more complex. 
How can one best address a multi- 
plicity of interests, prejudices and 
needs without doing his cause more 
harm than good? Obviously the pack- 
aging expert becomes more important 
than ever. 

This is where the advertising man 
and the public relations man get into 
the act. In the modern world they are 
the packaging experts supreme. This 
is why Madison Avenue plays such 
an important role in political cam- 
paigns, especially presidential cam- 
paigns. A few years ago John G 
Schneider’s The Golden Kazoo repre- 
sented the 1960 presidential cam- 
paigns as being completely in the 
hands of the advertising business— 
even to the selection of candidates. 
The book course a_ satiric 
exaggeration designed to call atten- 
tion to a very real hazard in American 
politics. 

Mr. Schneider’s point was that one 
cannot allow someone else to package 
your product without running the risk 
of giving him control over it. Ideally, 
the packager is someone you use; 
actually he often ends up by using 
you. In politics this means that the 
emphasis tends to get shifted from 
political issues to audience reaction 
and audience manipulation — Inevi- 
tably the politician and his ideas tend 
to be treated like saleable products 
and the public like a potential cus- 
tomer more interested in chrome and 


was of 


tail fins than in economy and _ pet- 
formance. 

Politics in the age of television is 
not necessarily deceptive any more 
than advertising is necessarily decep- 
tive, but the possibilities for decep- 
tion are greater. When a man ad- 
dresses a_ television audience the 
pretense on his part and the assump- 
tion on the audience’s part is that 
he is uttering in his own words what 
he sincerely believes. Instead he may 
be nothing more than a mouthpiece 
chosen by his party because he will 
package well. What he says and the 
way he says it may be determined 
by someone else: by party bosses, 
by ghost writers, public relations ex- 
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pollsters, specialists in mob 
psychology and dramatic coaches. 
The politician on television, in oth- 
er words, can repeat the story of the 
grl who begins with nothing but a 
beautiful face and body. She is then 
constructed by a motion picture stu- 
dio into a dream girl who becomes 
the medium through great 
exercised movie 


perts 


whom 
power is over the 
public. 

None of this means, of course, that 
the politician on television is to be 
jutomatically distrusted. On all levels 
if politics there are men who remain 
jnestly themselves and who speak 
for themselves. They may have edi- 
torial, research and technical assist- 
ice; they may even ask for the 
idvice of packaging experts; but the 
mportant thing is that thev are 
srong enough personalities to use all 
this assistance for their own pur- 
ses and to be masters of it at all 
times. 


} 


Such men are the genuine articles. 
The citizen’s problem is to distin- 
gush them from the mouthpieces 
the constructed image projectors. The 
fact that some mouthpieces are con 
structed so well is what makes the 
problem so difficult. Yet the success 
f democracy depends upon the 
dectorate’s continuing effort to solve 
It. 


Question of the Month 
Continued from page 23 
be, close asso- 
familiarity, and 
carries young people too 
ften beyond the limit where they 
an control the powerful impulses 
they stir up. As one teenager put it, 
‘It started out After a 
date one night, I kissed him good- 
night before I left his car. Then, on 
each date after that I delayed a little 
longer before leaving. Suddenly, I 
found myself slipping further and 
further. I was allowing things I knew 
were definitely wrong. Finally, I was 
in so deep I became frightened, but 
I couldn’t help myself by that time.” 
Sometimes girls defend the prac- 
tice of going steady by saying that it 
is simply a convenient arrangement of 
having a partner on whom they can 
tely for dates. In cases the 
practice also suits parents because 
they know the boy and feel assured, 
they say, because he is a Catholic and 
a good boy. Yet no matter what rea- 
sons are offered, if the couple act as 
a boy and girl going steady, they are 
subject to the laws of nature. And the 
unbreakable rule of nature is this: 


intentions may 
leads to 


familiarity 


lation 


innocently. 


some 


one who is not ready or willing to 
enter the period of proximate prepara- 


tion for marriage is also not entitled 
to use the privileges of such a situa- 
tion. To step across the line into for- 


bidden territory is to invite penalties | 


which are apt to crush the invaders 

1 would urge, therefore, Betty and 
Bob, that you gently but firmly refuse 
to allow your daughters to go steady 
until they are in a 
position for marriage. Foster healthy 
dating practices in the proper atmos- 
phere, inculcate mature ways of look- 
ing at the problem of life, give sex 
instructions carefully, teach Christian 
courtesy 


more proximate 


and consideration, and then 
don’t worry. Your daughters will grow 
up to become well adjusted, poised, 
and mature individuals—fit com- 
panions for a happy marriage. t 
—FatuHer Rocer, S. A 


Father and Son 
Continued from page 22 
only accomplishment that they them- 
selves were given an interest in when 
they were small 
The father of 
back will be bewildered 
when the son, now ten 
a report. card sprinkled with failures. 
But he is largely responsible for it 
In the six years when he had charge 
of the forming of the boy he gave no 
approval whatever to intellectual or 
artistic development. The 
was set for failure in school before he 
eve! lot 
of the poor education our schools are 
to send into 


the cute little half 
hurt 
brings home 


and 


poor boy 


entered it. We complain a 


giving, but we continue 
the schools children who have been 
unintellectual. In 
and 


conditioned to be 
our present educational mess. 
mess it is, fathers whose only literary 
interest is the sports page 
greater barrier to their sons’ educa- 
tion than defective school can 
be. 

If a child is to do well in school, 
he has to have an interest in learning. 
And the best way for him to get it 
home, long before he enters 

He gets it at home if his 
parents approve of learning, if learn- 


are a 


any 


is at 
school. 


ing is what they practise and what 
they help him in. It is just as easy for 
a father to be a pal of his son in 
learning to read as in learning to 
throw a ball, and a son will respond 
to this comradeship as enthusiastical- 
ly as to the comradeship of ball- 
throwing. If the home, in its tone, 
shows a supreme interest in reading 
and writing and making things, the 
children will want to learn reading 
and writing and making things. They 
will enjoy this kind of thing. It will 
be fun. And what they so happily 
learn at home will be of use to them 
all their lives. T 
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MOVIES 


THERE ARE 
motion 


THREE recently produced 
while they 


cannot be classified as religious films, 


pictures which, 
are touched by religion. 

Inherit the Wind, although the 
names of the actual participants are 
not used, has its basis in the famed 
John Thomas Scopes trial of 1925. 
Scopes, a twenty-four-year-old 
teacher, was tried in Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, for teaching Darwinian evolu- 
tion to his pupils in defiance of a 
State Law prohibiting the teaching 
of doctrines contrary to the Bible. 
defended by the re- 
nowned lawyer, Clarence 
Darrow. William Jennings Bryan, a 
firm believer in the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and a 
aspirant for the presidency, was the 


Scopes was 


Seward 


three-time 


chief prosecutor. Because of the out- 
standing reputations of the defense 
counsel and the chief prosecutor, it 
was they who became the center of 
attention rather than the teacher who 
had started the furor. 

Spencer Tracy, as Henry Drum- 
mond, portrays Clarence Darrow; and 
Fredric March as Matthew Harrison 
Brady, plays William Jennings Bryan. 
Che teacher, John Scopes, is acted by 
Dick York as Bertram T. Cates. 

Inherit the Wind has been morally 
rated A-111 by the National Legion 
of Decency. This means that the film 
is morally unobjectionable for adults. 
Nevertheless, for at east two reasons, 
it seems appropriate to recount here 
the Church’s position on the theory 
of evolution. First, knowledge of the 
Church’s stand will enable a more 
intelligent viewing of the film and, 
subsequently, more enjoyment may 
be gathered from this entertainment 


offering. Second, and the more iin- 


The set and scene of “The Alamo” 
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reason, is the fact that the 
theory of evolution and the Church’s 
attitude toward it is a frequent query 
directed at Catholics. And it is quite 
possible that this film may be re- 
sponsible for this question arising in 


portant 


the presence of Catholics with more 
frequency than might be expected 
ordinarily. 

Theologians distinguish two kinds 
of evolution: atheistic 
evolution which is contrary to faith 
because it denies God’s part in the 
creation of the world and mitigated 
evolution which may be accepted as 


absolute or 


a theory inasmuch as it acknowledges 
divine intervention. 


EVOLUTION 


In judging systems of evolution, it 
must be remembered that faith 
God is the ultimate cause 


creation; 2. 


teaches: 1. 
of all, by matter is not 
eternal; 3. man was created by God; 
4. man’s soul was immediately creat- 
ed by God; 5. all men are descend- 
ed from Adam and Eve. 

There is no possibility that evolu- 
tion, if actually proven, con- 
tradict the Biblical account of crea- 


could 


tion (Genesis 1, 2). God is the 
author of truth and scientific truth 
could never contradict — religious 


truth. Also, the writer of the Biblical 
account of creation did not write as 
a scientist but according to the un- 
derstanding of the people; he wrote 
happened without de- 
tailing how it all happened. Accept- 
ance, of must be given at 
least to the five points previously 
The Church does not 
fear the verified results of any true 
scientific investigation. 

The film, Elmer Gantry, rated B, 


about what 
course, 


enumerated. 





are blessed by Fr. Peter Rogers, O.M.I. 









A warm scene from “Inherit the Wind” 


morally objectionable in part for all, 
is an example of the poor taste too 
frequently shown by movie pro 
ducers. Although this picture is more 
aptly connected with Protestant ac- 
tivities, the final residue of its theme 
should bring displeasure to Catholics, 
as well. 

The Legion that EL 
mer Gantry “undertakes to examine 
certain forms of revivalism and expose 
some revivalists whose conduct makes 
a mockery of the traditional beliefs 
and practices of organized Christian- 
ity. Nevertheless, this indictment fails 
in its purpose because it is developed 
in a negative atmosphere which does 
not clearly distinguish between true 
and sincere religionists and __ those 
who would exploit, for commercial 
reasons, the faith of the people.” 
The Legion also notes that the film 
is suggestive in costuming, dialogue 
and situations. 

As a motion picture, John Wayne's 
The Alamo, is probably the most 
expensive film ever produced in this 
country. The theme of this movie, 
the thirteen-day defense by a group 
of 187 dedicated citizen-soldiers of 
the crumbling, adobe walls of the 
Alamo against 5.000 attackers, has 
become a symbol to Americans of 


points out 


our people’s willingness to defend 
their independence - against 
sion and military dictatorship. 

In connection with this picture, it 


oppres- 


is interesting to note that the Alamo 
was a Franciscan mission erected 
about 1722 within San Antonio, 


Texas. 

Of particular interest is the fact 
that Father Peter Rogers, O. M. LI, 
at the personal invitation of John 
Wayne and his wife, blessed and 
prayed for the production before the 
huge Todd-AO camera was_permit- 
ted to whirl. This is something vet 
eran movie men say they have never 
seen done in all of Hollywood's 
history. t 

—RoBERT PAPIEROWICZ 








